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Every fresh discussion of an old question is certain to raise 
again the cognate questions also. It is therefore no occasion for 
surprise that, as the attention of Bible students is specially 
turned again to the Book of Genesis by the study of it in the 
Sunday school, and, as in some quarters, at least, there is raised 
at the same time the question of the origin and nature of its nar- 
ratives, it should be asked again, What will be the bearing of 
our decision respecting Genesis upon our conception of the New 
Testament ? None of us who take our study of the Bible seri- 
ously, and who recognize that our conceptions of the New Testa- 
ment have an important relation to our moral and religious lives, 
will doubt the importance of this question. To most Christians 
a modification of their idea of the Old Testament is much easier 
than a modification of their conception of the New Testament. 
However much Abraham and Moses and David may be to them, 
Jesus Christ is much more than all of these ; and a proposal to 
modify their idea of the New Testament comes very near to a 
proposal to change their thought of Christ ; indeed, in the pres- 
ent case, the former almost of necessity involves the latter. 


To piscuss the question intelligently, we must first define it 
clearly. It may be stated, we believe, thus: If it should appear 
as a result of the historical criticism of the Old Testament that 


certain portions of the Old Testament which are referred to in 
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the New Testament as if they were historical, are not in the 
ordinary sense history, and that certain Old Testament books 
referred to in the New Testament by the names of the authors 
to whom they were traditionally ascribed by the Jews, were not in 
fact in their present form the work of those authors, would that 
require us to modify our conception of the New Testament ? 


OsviousLy the answer to this question will depend upon what 
our conception of the New. Testament is. Such a conclusion 
respecting the Old Testament certainly is inconsistent with some 
conceptions of the New Testament. If we have held that each 
statement of the New Testament must be interpreted with bald 
literalness, and that as thus interpreted it represents the exact 
historical fact, whether the statement is the main proposition of 
an argument, or a purely incidental reference, the acceptance of 
such conclusions of modern historical criticism respecting the 
Old Testament as have been referred to above, would certainly 
compel a modification of our conception of the New Testament. 
If we have supposed that the statement of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘“ By faith Enoch walked with God, and 
he was not, for God took him,” is an assertion that the Old Tes- 
tament story of Enoch is history in the sense in which we under- 
stand that term, and that that assertion thus understood must be 
accepted as given by divine inspiration and having divine author- 
ity, it is obvious that we should be compelled to modify this 
view in some respect, if we were to conclude after a study of the 
Old Testament that the Enoch of Gen. 5: 21-24 is an ideal 
rather than a strictly historical character. 


But a far more important question than this one is, whether 
the acceptance of such a view of the Old Testament will make 
it impossible to hold a view of the New Testament which is 
warranted by the New Testament itself. There is no passage in 
the New Testament which is more definite and specific upon this 
matter than 2 Tim. 3:16, 17: “Every Scripture given by inspi- 
ration of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
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rection, for instruction which is in righteousness.” This passage 
manifestly has direct reference to the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Yet since it is a generic description of inspired Scripture as such, 
and inasmuch as we are writing for those who agree with us in 


including the New Testament under the title of inspired Scrip- _ 


ture, we may accept these words of Paul as giving us the apos- 
tolic conception of inspired Scripture, including the New 
Testament. Do these words, then, claim for inspired Scripture 
correctness in matters of history, geography, and chronology, 


and on questions of the authorship and historical character of | 


Old Testament books? Obviously not, unless such correctness 
is necessary to the religious value of the books. The assertion 
of the verse is clearly confined to matters of a purely moral and 
religious character. Is there any other passage of the New 
Testament which makes for the New Testament, or for the Old, a 
claim of absolute accuracy in matters of historical and literary 
criticism ? We believe none can be named. The second Epistle 
of Peter makes a not less strong claim that the prophecies of the 
Old Testament came by divine inspiration, but it says nothing 
respecting the bearing of such inspiration upon historical accuracy. 

Many have indeed felt that historical accuracy was of neces- 
sity involved in the very fact of inspiration. Theyhave argued, 
Surely if “men spake from God moved by the Holy Spirit,” they 
must have been so entirely under the influence of the Spirit that 
error of any kind would be impossible to them. But this is cer- 
tainly a larger assumption than we are justified in making. It 
is always safer to reason from what God has done to a judgment 
of what he is, than to argue from our judgment of what he is and 
must do to a conclusion respecting what he has done. Scholars 
long ago ceased to argue that the God who gave the Bible must 
have preserved it free from corruption in transmission, because 
of the obvious fact that none of our existing manuscripts are 
free from error. Is it any safer to argue that the God who gave 
Scriptures “ profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness,” must also have pre- 
served the writers of those Scriptures from all historical errors ? 
In textual criticism it has been learned that a list of 150,000 or 
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more various readings in the various documents of the New 
Testament text, when examined, furnishes a powerful argument 
for the substantial integrity of the text; and asa result of the 
investigations which have brought to light these variations, the 
text of the New Testament is far more firmly established than 
it could ever have been without them. Is there not in this his- 
tory of textual criticism a lesson concerning the true method 
of historical criticism, teaching us that it is safer to accept facts 
and build on them than to fortify ourselves behind @ priori reas- 
oning ? 

Of course these considerations offer nothing positive on behalf 
of a view of the Old Testament which questions the strictly his- 
torical character of some of the Old Testament narratives, or 
denies the Jewish traditional view respecting the authorship of 
the Old Testament books. The argument, if valid, does no more 
than simply open the way for an honest, unprejudiced investiga- 
tion of the question, and an acceptance of whatever results are 
reached by such investigation. 


How, then, ought our attitude toward a question of historical 
criticism be affected by the incidental references of the New Tes- 
tament writers to matters which come within the field of Old 
Testament criticism ? Does, for example, the statement of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that “by faith Abel offered unto God a 
more acceptable sacrifice than Cain” settle the question of the 
historical character of the story in Genesis? Obviously not. 
The New Testament makes no claim of infallibility in such mat- 
ter for itself or for the Old Testament. The teaching of the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews remains unchanged in substance, 
and suffers no material diminution in force, though some of its 
illustrations be shown to be drawn from religious stories com- 
monly accepted as historical narratives, but in reality generically 
or ideally true, rather than in the modern sense of the term his- 
torical. The value of the New Testamentas a revelation of the way 
of salvation, taking this term in its largest ethical and religious 
sense, is not dependent on the freedom of its writers from ordi- 
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nary human fallibility in matters of historical and literary criti- 
icism. Rather is its real transcendent value as the supreme 
guide in morals and religion made more clear when we cease to 
apply to it false tests, for which it itself furnishes no warrant. 


Doss this then signify that in all our reading of the New 
Testament we must carefully inquire respecting the historical 
character of the Old Testament narratives referred to, and 
respecting the correctness of the views of the authorship of the 


Old Testament books apparently taken for granted, before we 


can make legitimate use of the New Testament passage ? Quite 
the contrary. Recognizing that the value of the New Testament 
passage remains unchanged, whether the Old Testament narra- 
tives referred to in it are in the strict sense history or not, our 
task is seen to be to gain the writer’s point of view, and thereby 
apprehending his thought, lay hold on the truth he aimed to 
present, without concerning ourselves directly with the question 
of the correctness of his opinions on historical matters. The 
assured results of Old Testament criticism will undoubtedly be 


of great importance in the understanding of the New Testament. . 


But their chief value for New Testament interpretation will be in 
enabling us to gain the New Testament writer’s point of view, 
rather than in enabling us to test the correctness of that point of 
view ; and still more in enabling us to understand the method of 
the divine revelation progressively made through the prophets 
of the Old Testament and the New, and to trace intelligently 
the steps of this wonderful revelation, rather than in modifying 
directly the meaning or the value of individual passages of the 
New Testament portion of that revelation. 

Thus far we have spoken of this problem only as it concerns 
the New Testament writers. Itis a question of more importance 
how the acceptance of the conclusions of Old Testament criti- 
cism would affect our conception of Jesus Christ. Of this we 
may speak later. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL AND OF JOHN COMPARED. 


By PROFEsSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, PH.D., D.D. 
Yale University. 


General mental characteristics of the two Apostles.—Their conception of. 
specific doctrines compared: 1. The idea of God; 2. The person of Christ, 
3. The work of Christ; 4. The doctrine of sin; 5. The method of salva- 
tion ; 6. The doctrine of faith—Summary. 


Paul and John represent the two most distinctive types of 
apostolic doctrine. Their marked differences in personality and 
in methods of thought make a comparison of the types which 
they represent at once a difficult and a fascinating task. Paul is 
the representative Christian schoolman of his time. He is prac- 
ticed in analysis and argument. John illustrates rather the med- 
itative and intuitive order of mind. Paul is always seeking to 
argue out the truth and to prove it from the Old Testament and 
from experience. John simply sees the truth and declares it, as 
if confident that those who have an eye for it will also see and 
accept it. Paul’s method is more inductive; John’s more deduc- 
tive. The former is illustrated in-the piling up of proofs of the 
doctrine of justification by faith in Romans. The undeniable 
corruption of the heathen world, the equal depravity of the 
Jews, and the multiform testimony of the Old Testament, are 
proofs which combine to show that salvation can only be by 
grace, never by merit. For John, however, the work of salva- 
tion seems to flow naturally from the very nature of God as 
love. Paul is more analytic, John more synthetic. Although 
Paul’s religious conceptions are capable of combination and sim- 
plification, the apostle has kept them, to a great extent, apart 
and has dealt with them separately. His doctrines of faith, of 
works, of sin, and of the law, are sufficient illustrations. All 
John’s religious ideas are, on the contrary, comprehended in a 


few elementary principles, which are never lost sight of. The 
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whole life of Christ flows out from his nature as the eternal 
Light of the world. The whole gospel, with all its various 
duties and obligations, is grounded in the nature of God as light 
and love. Sin is simply darkness, or the absence and opposite 
of love. Salvation is not conceived of as a process by which, 
upon certain terms, acquittal from a sentence of condemnation © 
is secured (as with Paul), but as a welcoming of the light, and 
walking in it ; in short, as a life of fellowship with God. 

With these hints respecting certain generic differences in the 
modes of religious thought which the two apostles illustrate, let 
us briefly review the principal doctrines which they have in com-_ 
mon, and note such points of difference and of likeness as may 
present themselves. 

1. The Idea of God.—Both apostles have an intense sense 
(characteristic of the Jewish mind) of the direct efficiency of 
God in all things. For both the will of God is sovereign, and 
definite particular events are regarded as necessarily happening 
in order that specific Old Testament predictions may be fulfilled. 
In both writers we observe the Jewish mode of thought respecting 
God and the way in which he makes known his will in the Old 
Testament and accomplishes his purposes of mercy. But in 
Paul the Jewish type of thought is much more pervading and 
determining. In him God is conceived of in a more legal way 
than in John. He is a Judge on the throne of the world. The 
problem of religion is, how man may appear before him so as to 
be accepted and acquitted. To John God appears rather as the 
Being in whom all perfections are met. The problem of relig- 
ion is, whether men will desire and strive to be like him. For 
Paul, God is certainly essentially gracious as well as essentially 
just, yet he has nowhere comprehended the ethical perfections 
of God ina single conception such as John’s,—God is light, or, 
God is love. 

There is unquestionably a fundamental unity between Paul’s 
and John’s doctrine of God. In the teaching of both writers, 
creation, revelation and redemption are accordant with the 
divine nature and flow out from it, but this conception is much 
more explicitly presented in John than in Paul. When the sep- 
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- arate elements of Paul’s doctrine are gathered up and combined, 
it is obvious that holy love would best define for him the moral 
nature of God, but, owing to his more Jewish, legal method of 
thought, he has less closely unified the divine attributes than 
has John. Paul emphasizes more the will of God, John more 
his nature. Paul thinks it enough to ground events in the 
choices or acts of God; John goes further and grounds them 
in his essence. I have no question that these standpoints ulti- 
mately meet and blend. Paul’s view, when carried back to the 
farthest point to which thought can reach, conducts us to the 
conception of John. It is, however, significant that Paul, with 
all his argument and reasoning only came into a distant view of 
those loftiest heights of contemplation concerning God, where 
John habitually dwells as if they were the natural home of his 
spirit. With keen and just discrimination, therefore, did the 
ancient church accord to John the name ¢heologian, since he, of 
all others, has penetrated most profoundly into the depths of the 
divine nature. 
2. The Person of Christ——Both writers emphasize the preéx- 
istence of Christ and his exaltation to heavenly glory. Both 
emphasize his relation to the universe at large in the-work of 
revelation and redemption. Both ascribe creation mediately to 
him. For Paul, all fulness of divine life and power dwell in 
Christ, and the scope of his redeeming love is as wide as the 
universe. But while this lofty character and work are by Paul 
ascribed to Christ, it will be noticed that he contemplates the 
Saviour chiefly in his historic manifestation. He designates him 
generally by titles which refer to him as a historic person, such 
as “Christ.” It remains for John to seek out some term which 
shall designate his essential, eternal nature. This term is the 
Logos, by which the apostle would express the nature of one 
who sustains an inner, changeless relation to God which under- 
lies the incarnation and saving work of the Redeemer. John 
seems to advance beyond the idea of a voluntary humiliation of 
the Son of God for man’s salvation, and to conceive of the 
incarnation asa certain special method of manifestation which 
the Logos adopted quite in accordance with his nature. He is 
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the perpetual medium of revelation; the bringer of life and 
light to men. It is true that it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine where the line runs in the prologue between the acts of the 
Logos before and after the incarnation. Probably the apostle 
intended no such line to be sharply drawn. He conceives the 
revelation of the Logos in humanity merely as a historic illus- 
tration of his eternal nature and action. The historic is set on 
the background of the eternal, and after the description of the 
historic manifestation of the Logos is clearly introduced, the 


thought still recurs, now and again, to the universal truths which. 


that manifestation illustrates. In the opening verses (1-4) the 
absolute nature and action of the Logos are described, ending 
with the statement, ‘and the life was the light of men.” Then 
the description enters the sphere of history and the shining of 
the light, of the Logos in the world’s darkness is depicted (verse 
5), and then comes John’s witness in preparation for the coming 
of the true Light (verses 6,8). This light now appears, but the 
description of it assumes universal terms. He was coming into 
the world and lighting every man. He was from the beginning 
in the world which he had made (verses 9-10). The Logos is 
for John the universal principle and agent of revelation. He 
has been perpetually operative in the world. In every time he 
has touched the lives of men,and his revelation of himself in 
the incarnation is grounded in what he essentially is, and in 
those relations which he has ever borne to the world which he 
has made and in which he has dwelt. While, therefore, both 
apostles have the same general conception of the exaltation ot 
Christ’s person, John develops more distinctly than Paul the idea 
of the eternal personal preéxistence of the Son, and of his per- 
petual activity since the beginning of time in revealing the 
divine light to men, and in blessing and saving those who 
received it. 

3. The Work of Christ—Both apostles agree in ascribing a 
sacrificial significance to the saving mission of Christ. For 
Paul his death on the cross is the central point of his work, and 
for John he is the Lamb of God whose death takes away the 
world’s sin, and the propitiation for the sins of the world. 
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But John appears to conceive of the idea of sacrifice more com- 
prehensively than Paul. For Paul, Christ’s death is a ransom- 
price by which men are redeemed. Some kind of equivalence 
is assumed to exist between the Saviour’s sufferings and the 
penalty due to human sin. The sufferings of Christ in some 
way meet the ends of the remitted punishment. They vindicate 
God’s holy displeasure against sin as fully as the punishment of 
sin would do, and thus they stand in stead of that punishment, 
and make it morally possible for God to withhold the penalty of 
sin from all who trust in the Redeemer. 

This Pauline method of thought respecting redemption 
clearly has its roots in the Old Testament and in Jewish thought. 
As in the sacrificial system, the animal which is slain in sacrifice 
is regarded as a victim which suffers vicariously in the place of 
the sinful man, so the Saviour is regarded as suffering in the 
sinner’s stead, and as bearing in some real sense the penal conse- 
quences of the world’s sin. Christ’s death is vicarious in the 
sense that his sufferings are substituted for sin’s punishment, and 
they serve the ends of that punishment by vindicating the right- 


eousness of God as fully as the punishment of sin would have 
done. 


While John is much less explicit than Paul in his references 
to the method of redemption, he appears to contemplate the 
Saviour’s sacrificial work as an example of the operation of a 
universal law. He likens his death to the dying of the grain of 
wheat, which must itself perish in order that the germ within it 
may unfold and the larger product appear. Men, too, are to 
give their lives for one another as Christ gave his life for them. 
Such expressions of John seem to rest upon the idea that the 
law of self-giving, of dying in order to fuller life, is impressed 
upon the whole universe, and is, perhaps, founded in the very 
nature of God. ‘God so doved the world that he gave,” seems 
to be the key-note of this Johannine conception of sacrifice. 
Love is essentially vicarious, and the universe is built on the 
principle of sacrifice. Lower forms of life are perpetually giv- 
ing themselves to sustain higher forms; they die and rise again 
in a larger and richer life. John seems to conceive of Christ’s 
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giving of his life not so much as an act of suffering and death 
as a process of self-giving, and the appropriation of its benefits 
is by him described as a partaking of Christ’s body and blood. 
John’s expressions upon the subject are mystical, and their pre- 
cise meaning difficult to grasp and define. But they illustrate a 
mode of thought which it is extremely interesting to follow out, 
and one which has fascinated many of the profoundest minds of 
Christendom. The few hints which he has given us in his writ- 
ings form but scanty material for a doctrine of the atonement, 
but I am persuaded that his idea of vicariousness is rooted in 
his idea of God as love. In love as the giving, sympathizing, 
burden-bearing quality of God’s nature lies the starting-point of 
John’s thought respecting the method of redemption. The idea 
of outward substitution and transfer, which is‘still observed in 
Paul, is lost in John because the whole subject is carried to a 
higher stand-point and seen in a higher light. The essential 
vicariousness of love is the principle which, in John, carries the 
notion of substitution up out of the sphere of outward, legal 
relations and places it in the very bosom of God. Satisfaction 
does not represent an act of appeasing God’s righteousness ad 
extra, but a process within the divine perfection whereby love— 
which is God’s perfect moral nature—finds its satisfaction in 
giving and suffering for others. 

The stand-points of Paul and John are not really inconsistent. 
The Johannine idea of God, if made the premiss of Paul’s argu- 
ment, would lead him along the path which conducts to John’s 
conceptions of salvation. It is Paul’s more legal method of 
thought concerning God and his less perfectly unified conception 
of the divine nature which makes him seem to follow a different 
track of thought from John. But in the last analysis the two 
types of doctrine meet and blend. Paul teaches that in the suf 
fering and death of Christ God exhibited his righteousness so 
that he might be just in justifying the believer. But when we 
inquire, what zs God’s righteousness, and how does God exhibit it, 
we can find no rational answer except that God’s righteousness 
is the self-respect of perfect love, and that all the perfections of 
God are exhibited by their exercise. God satisfies his perfections 
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only by revealing them and by realizing in the universe the ends 
which accord with them. If God is love the doctrine of Paul as 
well as of John carries us in all reflection upon the atonement out 
of the realm of temporal substitution and satisfaction into the 
realm of those truths which are essential and eternal in God. 

4. The Doctrine of Sin In the main features of the doctrine 
there is an obvious agreement between Paul and John. Sin is for 
both universal and guilty. Paul connects sin in its origin and 
diffusion with the transgression of Adam, while John—so far as 
he intimates any view of sin’s origin—appears to ascribe its intro- 
duction into the world to Satan. Both ideas rest upon the narra- 
tive of the fall in Genesis, and coincide so far as the idea of the 
primal source of temptation is concerned. The forms in which 
the two writers speak of sin are, in some cases, similar; in some, 
different. Both represent sin as a bondage or slavery in contrast 
to the true freedom which is the boon of the Christian man. Both 
depict it as a state of moral death—the opposite of the true life 
of the soul. But Paul’s characteristic conception of sin is that 
of a world-ruling power or personified principle which makes 
men its captives, shuts them up in prison, and pronounces con- 
demnation upon them. John, in accordance with a peculiar 
dualistic method of thought, is more accustomed to speak of sin 
as darkness in contrast to light, or as hate as contrasted with 
love. The true life consists in walking in the light, while the sin- 
ful life consists in walking in darkness. Light is for John the 
symbol of goodness or God-likeness; darkness the synonym of 
evil or unlikeness to God. Pei? 

The contrast between flesh and spirit which has so important 
a connection with Paul’s doctrine of sin is quite incidentally pre- 
sented in John, and does not carry the same associations which it 
has in Paul. In Paul’s writings “the flesh” is the sphere of sin’s 
manifestation, and thus comes to be used in an ethical sense and 
almost to be identified with sin itself. .‘‘The spirit” in man is 
what we should call his religious nature, in which he is allied to 
God—the highest element of his personality which leads him to 
aspire after holiness. Between the flesh and the spirit there goes 
on in the natural man a constant conflict with the result that the 
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flesh keeps its supremacy. It is only when Christ is received in 
faith that the victory of the spirit is achieved. John has essen- 
tially the same doctrine, but he does not develop it in this form. 
“Flesh” and “spirit” represent for him two contrasted orders of 
being—the sphere of the lower or outward to which we are related 


by our natural life—and the higher realm of reason and spirit 


- with which our begetting from God sets us in relation. 
5. The Method of Salvation.—In describing the way of salva- 
tion Paul’s great words are justification and righteousness; John’s 
are, birth from God and life. In no other particular are the char- 
acteristic differences of the two apostles so clearly illustrated. 
Paul, in accordance with his Jewish training and asa result of his 
controversies with Pharisaic opponents, wrought out the doctrine 
of salvation in juridical forms. God is a judge whose sentence 
of condemnation is out against sinful man. Christ by his death 
provides for the annulling of the sentence. Faith is the condi- 
tion on which this effect could be secured. That condition being 
such, the claim is cancelled and a decree of acquittal is issued. 
Righteousness for Paul is the status of a man so acquitted. The 
process by which the result is reached is called justification. Not 
that all this is conceived of by Paul as a mere court-process. It 
has its ethical counterpart in the spiritual transformation of the 
justified man, but the legal idea determines the form of the doc- 
trine. With John the case is quite different. He has relinquished 
the forms of Jewish legalism. No controversy with Judaizing 
opponents requires him to meet them upon the plane of their own 
conceptions. Salvation is not thought of as the result of a divine 
declaration, but as the result of a divine impartation of life. It 
is not described as a legal status, but as a condition or character. 
But even here, sharp as the formal difference is, there is an 
underlying unity. Both apostles have at the heart of their teach- 
ing the same profound mysticism. For both the Christian life is 
realized in union with Christ. To be in Christ, to abide in him, 
to feed upon him, are terms which represent equally the profound- 
est thoughts of both writers. Both coincide perfectly in making 
the divine grace the source of salvation and a self-renouncing 
acceptance of that grace as the condition of appropriating it. 
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6. The Doctrine of Faith In this article the apostles closely 
coincide. For both faith is more than mere belief; it involves 
personal relation and fellowship. With Paul it is associated with 
such ideas as are expressed in the phrase “in Christ,” “dying 
with Christ,” and ‘newness of life.’””’ With John it is associated 
with “abiding in Christ,” “living through Christ,” and “eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man.”’ In both, 
therefore, there is a pronounced mystical element. Faith is life- 
union with Christ. It is no mere possession of truths which lie 
dead and cold in the mind; it is a vital alliance with Christ, the 
hiding of our life with him in God. By both apostles equally is 
faith regarded as the very opposite of a meritorious achievement 
which saves by its inherent excellence. It is the correlative of 
grace, and therefore involves the explicit renunciation of merit 
before God. Faith has its power and value, not in itself as an 
exercise of the human powers, but in its object, Christ, to which 
it links us. The saving power of faith lies in the fact that it joins 
our life to Christ. It is, therefore, not so much an achievement 
as an acceptance. 

It does not follow, however, that faith is a mere passive 
receptivity. The very nature of faith, as an acceptance of a divine 
life, involves the possession of a new moral energy. Faith works 
by love. In faith a new life-force is received and new powers 
stir within the Christian man. It would be equally out of harmony 
with Paul and with John to regard faith as a mere act standing at 
the beginning of the religious life but isolated from it. Faith 
penetrates the whole Christian life; it is an active, energetic prin- 
ciple. If it carries us out of ourselves, it does so in order that 
it may bring us under the power of new spiritual forces which 
shall inspire and ennoble our whole nature, and impart an unwonted 
energy to our every faculty. 

From the brief comparative sketch which we have given of 
the teachings of Paul and of John it will be evident that the lat- 
ter furnishes us to a much smaller degree than the former with 
the elements of a system of thought. Paul has to a great extent 
put together for us the various elements of his teaching so as to 
give them a certain completeness of form. John has given us 
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only single truths, a series of glimpses into great depths which 
he has made no effort to explore in detail. We can hardly speak 
of a Johannine system at all, and we are left to correlate as best 
we can the disjecta membra of doctrine which John has left us in 
his writings. The two great Christian}teachers, however,fin many 
ways supplement each other, and both illustrate and enforce with 
peculiar power the great truths of God’s love and grace which 
constitute the changeless substance of the Gospel of Christ. 
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PARADISE AND THE FIRST SIN. GENESIS III. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Principles already adopted.—The general relation of the story.— The more 
significant expressions.—The structure of the story—The important teachings. 
—The general purpose of the story.—Similar material in other literatures.— 
Our estimate of the biblical story. 


In our examination of the biblical stories of Creation certain 
principles were accepted. These, briefly stated, were the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) That the Hexateuch, which furnishes us the immediate 
material for our investigation, is a part of a special divine reve- 
lation. 

(2) That this revelation, according to its own testimony, was 
given gradually, in an accommodated form, being thus adjusted to 
the needs and capabilities of the people to whom it first came. 

(3) That of necessity the limitations of one kind and another 
were marked and numerous; the material being, in the nature of 
the case, in many respects imperfect. 

(4) That according to the claims of the Bible itself, we are 
to expect in it moral and religious truth, not historical or scien- 
tific truth. 

(5) That the literary form in which this portion of the divine 
revelation now appears is a compilation of four distinct docu- 
ments, no one of which goes farther back than 950 B. C.; it 
being maintained, however, that the essence of the material is 
Mosaic in its origin; that it is all the outgrowth of Mosaic mate- 
rial, and that it everywhere breathes the Mosaic spirit. 

It was agreed, therefore, that the material which forms the 
basis of our work is in form neither a scientific treatise nor a his- 
torical record. It has taken on the form of religious stories of — 


which the historical element furnishes the basis, the prophetic or 
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religious purpose furnishing the form and coloring. It is safe to 
say that the material was never intended to be understood in any 
other way’ by the writer, or by the Spirit that directed the writer 
in gathering it together. It follows, therefore, that the literaliz- 
ing method which, by its misconceptions, has almost destroyed 
the value of the material, leads, for the most part, to a misinter- 
pretation. ; 

In anticipation, a few statements may be made concerning 
the relation of the story now under consideration, ‘“‘ Paradise and 
the First Sin,’* to history, religion, and theology. While in a 
true sense prehistoric, we may well call this event, or combina- 
tion of events—whichever it was—the beginning of history, that to 
which all history points back; but also the foundation of history, 
that upon which all history rests. There is a sense, too, in 
which it might be said to be the shaper of history. If we may 
use a rough figure, it is not simply the fountain, the head of the 
stream, but an undercurrent directing and influencing the stream 
throughout all its progress. This story, whether false or true, 
whether a fancy of the brain or a real substantial fact, is the 
key-note to the understanding of the world’s religions. But 
even if criticism could show that its representations concerning 
the first estate of man are wholly. false, it remains that this story 
gives us the starting-point of religion, contains an epitome of all 
religious as well as irreligious life, and even furnishes us the goal 
of all religious thought. If this be true of the religions of the 
world, it is true in the strictest sense of Judaism and Christianity. 
A fundamental truth of the Bible is that sin entered the world 


*Some of the literature bearing upon this subject is as follows: Dods, Genesis ; 
Kalisch, Genesis; Dilimann, Die Genesis ; Delitssch (Franz), Genesis ; Lenormant, 
Beginnings of History, chapters 2 and 3; Schrader, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament; riggs, The Hebrew Poem of the First Sin, in Reformed Quar- 
terly Review, 1885; Delitesch (Fr'd) Wo lag das Paradies? Francis Brown, A Recent 
Theory of the Garden of Eden, in Old Testament Student, Volume V., September, 
1884; S. 7. Curtiss, Symposium on the Antediluvian Narratives, Bib. Sac., 1883; W. 
H. Ward, The Serpent Tempter in Oriental Mythology, Bib. Sac., 1881; Harper and 
Green, The Pentateuchal Question, Genesis i-xii, Hedraica, Volume V.; Zwald, His- 
tory of Israel, Volume L., pp. 256 ff; Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, Volume II.; Get#ie, Hours with the Bible, Volume I., chapters 7, 8, etc.; 
Schultz, Old Testament Theology, Volume I. 
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through Adam. He committed the sin which was the “root of 
all sins.” Delitzsch™ has said concerning the narrative of the 

Fall: “It is not a point of greatest importance whether we under- 

stand it literally or symbolically, but whether we consider the 

event which rendered redemption necessary a historical fact or 

not. The externality of that which is related conceals realities | 
whose recognition is not cut short by a symbolical or even myth- 

ical interpretation. Christianity as the religion of redemption 

stands or falls with the recognition of the historical character of 

the Fall.” 

Among the more significant expressions the following may be 
noted : 

1. The garden planted (2:8) suggests a park filled with 
trees, such a park as, in Oriental countries, is connected with 
royal residences. 

2. Eden (2:8) is not a word meaning pleasure, thus describ- 
ing the character of the place, nor does it signify a permanent 
dwelling, but rather, as in Assyrian, a district or field. 

3. Concerning the trees planted in the garden (2:9) it is to 
be noted that every plant of the soil was included which would 
delight the senses. Special attention, however, is called to the 
“tree of Life,” representing immortality—called such because of 
the prohibition connected with it. Will man obey? He may 
remain near to God and live. Will he disobey? He must be 
banished from God and die. There is also the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. A choice is given to man, and 
by self-command and obedience he is expected to attain his 
moral growth. To do good when there is no chance.to sin is 
no virtue. 

4. A river is represented as passing through the garden and 
then separating into four great streams. Of these four streams 
‘two are without doubt the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
Pishon (2:11) has been thought to be the Pallakopas canal 
(Delitzsch), the Upper Indus (Lenormant), the Indus (Kalisch), 
the Nile (Rabbinical writers), the Danube (Ephraem Syrus), the 
Ganges (Josephus, the Fathers, etc.). The Gihon has been 

*Genesis, ix loc. 
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thought to be the Shatt-en-nil canal (Delitzsch), the Oxus 
(Lenormant), the Nile (Josephus, the Fathers, Gesenius, Ka- 
lisch, and others). It may be asked whether the writer is 
describing a geographical situation in existence before the del- 
uge, but obliterated at the time of the deluge. The fact that so 
many hypotheses have been introduced to explain the location 
. of Paradise is evidence of one of three things: either (1) the 
writer intentionally furnishes an indefinite and unsatisfactory 
description in order that men should not be able to locate the 
place ; or (2) the geographical characteristics have been oblit; 
erated by the deluge, and consequently are of no value from 
the point of view of the present condition of things; or (3) the 
description is to be taken as an ideal description, and the details 
are not to be examined too closely. 

5. The tree of which the eating is prohibited (2:17) is rep- 
resented as a literal tree, seemingly with medicinal qualities, the 
writer obtaining from the traditions common to the whole world 
this form with which to clothe his ideas. The eating of it will 
bring death. This seems to be physical rather than spiritual 
death. In answer to the question, ‘‘Why God creates man if 
he is so soon to die?” the teaching would seem to be that man, 
not God, is responsible for death. Disobedience introduces the 
germ of death. 

6. Two interpretations have been given the words of 3:15: 
(1) The bruising of the head indicates a fatal result ; that of the 
heel temporary harm. Or, (2) according to others, the warfare 
will be conducted openly on the one hand, and on the other by 
insidious attack. 

7. The judgment pronounced upon the woman (3:16) is 
three-fold, including the pain of childbirth, the continued desire, 
and subordination to her husband. It is impossible not to ask 
one’s self the question how far this representation is a picture of 
woman among the Hebrews. 

8. If we interpret 3:20 closely, we must suppose that the 
naming of the woman is by anticipation, for although her name 
implies that she is the mother of all living, no child has yet 
been born. 
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g. The use of skins for garments (3:21) raises the question, 
Did animals die in Paradise? Or is there anything which would 
lead us to suppose that animal death entered after the Fall? 
Other expressions will be taken up in connection with the teach- 
ings of the passage. 

The structure of this chapter in connection with the introduc- 
tion found in chapter 2 is very interesting : 

1. In the beginning the earth is a waste, there being no rain, 
no man (2:4-6). 

2. A mist ascends and waters the earth ; man is created (2:7). 

3. The garden is planted; its name, contents and situation 
are given (2:8-14). 

; 4. Man is placed in the garden; woman is created; a state 
of innocence (2:15-25). 

5. The woman is seduced by the serpent; she in turn seduces 
the man (3:1-7). 

6. The culprits are summoned to trial (3 :8-13). 

7. The sentence is pronounced upon the serpent, the man, 
and the woman (3:14-I9). 

8. The woman is named; man and woman are clothed 
(3:20, 21). 

g. The sentence is executed; they are banished from the 
garden (3:22-24). 

The style is a continuation of that of the second chapter, 
being free and flowing, picturesque and poetical, and anthropo- 
morphic. Although the chapter is poetical throughout, it is not 
a poem. 

In an effort to discover the teachings of so important a pas- 
sage, it must be kept in mind that only a few may be indicated, 
and that in the statement of these we must limit ourselves to 
those teachings which the writer himself intended to present, or 
to those which are plainly involved in the statements of the 
writer. It would be a much easier task to suggest the teachings 
which in one’s opinion the writer ought to have furnished. This, 
however, is not the work before us. 

1. The origin and first state of man and woman.—The earth 
was an arid waste. Rain is sent and man is created; then the 
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situation changes. Man in his loneliness requires a being who 
will respond to his emotion. It is proposed to give him a help. 
The animals are first created. They are without question a 
“help” to him. A relationship exists between him and them. 
There is peace everywhere. Man shows his superiority in giving 
them names. Here begins human speech. ‘The animals con- 
gregate ; they are living creatures like himself; they are in a 
sense a help, but not such a help as is meet for man—a human 
soul, a help which satisfies the longing heart and calms the crav- 
ing mind.”* So God creates woman. They were naked but not 
ashamed. The idea of good and evil is not yet known. There 
is no thought of shame. Why should there be? 

2. The garden in Eden.—There are many conflicting opinions 
in reference to the location of Eden. It is possible that the 
writer of the narrative knew the situation and described it accur- 
ately, while the description is not now understood because of 
geological changes. It is perfectly clear that no man can locate 
the district from the statements here given. If this writer did 
know the location, he alone of his contemporaries, and of those 
who followed him, may be credited with the knowledge. It isa 
question whether the Israelites knew more of geography than of 
geology. They had the opinions of the nations about them, and 
it was a “general belief that Arabia, India, Eastern Africa were 
connected by a continent in such a manner that a great ocean 
bordering on these countries formed one unbroken plain of 
waves.” It was supposed that through these continents the 
Indus took its way to Africa and appeared as the Nile. When 
we recall that Alexander the Great regarded the Indus and the 
Nile as one ; that the Ionian philosophers believed the earth to 
be a disc encircled by the ocean ; that in A. D. 1486 Columbus was 
denounced as a heretic because of certain geographical opinions, 
one may reasonably ask why better views should be expected of 
the Israelites. It seems better, therefore, to regard the descrip- 
tion as ideal. Man had his first home in a great park in the 
district of Eden. Here was to be found everything desirable for 
use or for ornamentation. It was situated, of course, where 

Kalisch, in Joc. 
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rivers flowed, for without rivers a land is a dreary waste. It is 
the center from which these rivers go forth to the principal 
parts of the earth : the Indus to the east, the Nile to the south, 
the Tigris north, and the Euphrates west. The situation is near 
the place whence came the great ancestor Abraham. In every 
respect, therefore, the picture is an ideal one, and we waste time 
in endeavoring to find the exact location. In the form of this 
picture momentous ideals are embodied. 

3. The serpent.—Here, as elsewhere among nations, the ser- 
pent is the emblem of evil, and there is no-word in the story to 
indicate that the tempter is other than an animal. It is not to 
be forgotten in this connection that the serpent among many 
nations represented also that which was beneficent. His subtlety 
is compared with that of other beasts of the field. The punish- 
ment pronounced upon him is appropriate only for a beast or 
serpent. It was because the case seemed too serious, the con- 
flict too great, that men, as the centuries passed, introduced into 
this primitive story the interpretation now commonly accepted 
of ‘that old serpent, the devil.” The writer is living at an age 
when the idea of Satan has not been. developed. We must be 
careful, therefore, not to find too much meaning in these words. 
Some would maintain that the story is intended simply to explain 
the enmity existing between man and the serpent order; or, 
perhaps, the existence of so horrid an animal in the creation of 
God which has been pronounced good. Could God have origin- 
ally produced so hideous an object? Is it to be understood 
that this serpent was not a part of the original creation, and that 
it is what it is because of the part it took in the seduction of the 
woman? There is probably some truth in these explanations, 
but they fall far short of presenting the entire truth. It seems 
quite certain that the serpent, according to our writer, was some- 
thing different in the beginning from what he is in the writer’s 
times. Now he creeps upon his belly. Before this time—is this 
a legitimate inference ?—he walked upright. In any case the 
serpent takes the woman unawares. He insinuates distrust in 
God; suggests a means of growth and enjoyment, ‘an enlarge- 
ment of experience’’—and the deed is done. Is he treated in 
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the chapter as a moral being? Held responsible for conduct? 
But the serpent of today, according to the writer, is not what 
the serpent originally was. 

4. The nature and purpose of the temptation—The word “ trial” 
should always be used instead of “temptation.” To grow 
morally one must exercise self-restraint. The purpose of this 
trial was to develop and educate man. It is clear that the ser- 
pent, who is permitted to approach the woman in her innocence, 
is under the power of God. The event is, therefore, one which 
God permitted. It was a test which man might have stood, 
which he had been educated to stand; but one for which, as a 
matter of fact, he was not equal. The whole transaction was a 
trial, under God, of man’s strength of character. 

5. The character of the transgression —It was a simple case of 
wilful disobedience. When once performed, sin has entered the 
world. The step of God annoys and frightens the man; he 
hides ; answers timidly ; makes excuses ; blames the woman, and 
God for giving her. The woman, equally afraid, places the blame 
upon the serpent. 

6. The punishment of the serpent.—This is three-fold. Hence- 
forth it shall be the most cursed of all beasts ; shall go upon its 
belly, and, as a consequence, eat dust ; and eternal enmity shall 
exist between its race and that of man. How far is the form of 
the story an explanation of the antipathy between the serpent 
and the human race? How far does the statement contain the 
germ of the great teaching of the world’s history—man’s strug- 
gle with sin and his final victory ? 

7. The punishment of the woman.—If we recall the frequent 
cry of pain and anguish ascribed by biblical writers to women 
in travail, the literal meaning of the word for travail, the not 
seldom fatal issue—in all climes and countries; if we recall 
the reproach of childlessness in biblical times, the stories of 
Sarah and Hannah, and others, Isaiah’s picture of seven women 
taking hold of one man; if we recall the inferior position of 
women of the Hebrew nation, a position lower than among: the 
Egyptians among whom Israel dwelt so long,—the meaning of 
the text becomes much clearer. “I will greatly multiply thy 
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sorrow and thy conception. In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children, and thy desire shall be to thy husband and he shall 
rule over thee.” Today, in civilized countries, perhaps only the 
pain of childbirth remains of the original terrible form of pun- 
ishment which included also the overwhelming disgrace of child- 
lessness and entire subjection to the husband. 

8. The punishment of the man.—The work given man to do 
in paradise was “easy, congenial, remunerative.”” Henceforth 
it shall be done in pain, “in sorrow shalt thou eat of it.” 
It will be disappointing ; ‘thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth.” It will be wearisome ; done in the “sweat of thy face,” 
and life-long, continuing until “thou return into the ground.” 
This, according to our writer, constituted the fall, the increase 
of knowledge being the increase of sorrow. There seems no 
good reason for not regarding it also as an elevation, ‘the 
increase of sorrow being increase of knowledge.” 

9. The origin of the human race-—The woman is called Eve 
because she is the mother of all living. The doctrine is definite 
that the human race has descended from a single pair. 

10. The origin of dress—The first garments worn by man 
were coats made by God himself from the skins of animals. 

11. Zhe origin of suffering—The writer sees suffering on 
every side. He teaches that man alone is responsible for it. 
God, to be sure, permitted it, but man transgressed a distinct 
command of God, and ever since he has been suffering and dying. 

What, now, may we conceive to be the general purpose of the 
story? Place side by side the beautiful home prepared for man, 
the partner provided, the ideal life of innocence in which they 
lived together, and the trial, the fall, the punishment and ban- 
ishment from God’s presence and from life—and it is easy to see 
that our writer is endeavoring to explain the presence in the 
world of sin and suffering. If we read farther we shall find that 
every story in the large collection made by this writer has in 
view the same purpose, and is based upon the narrative of this 
chapter. 

The material connected with the subject of this story found in 
other literatures is very full and significant. It is manifestly 
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impossible here to present it indetail. The reader is referred to 
the literature already cited. It is worth our while, however, 
briefly to classify this outside material according to its bearing 
upon special subjects. Here again we must make selections, and 
must treat the topics selected with the utmost brevity. 

1. The first state of innocence.—The varied forms of the story 
all point to a time when man was perfect. This time may have 
been antecedent to the age of man. The place may have been 
heaven. God may have been ruling upon the earth, or, as in 
many cases, it was the first man and the first woman. In this 


state there was no labor, no disease, no death ; there was no sin, ° 


no sensual longing, no covetousness. Purity reigned in thought, 
word and action. This is the golden age of Hesiod, the Egypt- 
ian reign of Ra, the Chinese age of Perfection, the first of the four 
Hindu ages, the Zoroastrian account of earliest man. The bib- 
lical representation is not unique. The place has many common 
features. It was the garden of the Hesperides guarded by the 
ever watchful serpent far away beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
or the sacred Mt. Meru of the Hindus guarded by dragons, 
adorned with trees and plants and watered by four rivers ; or, 
the Heden of the Persians, a region of bliss and traversed by 
great rivers, the first home of man before the serpent tempted 
him to taste of the forbidden tree ; or, the Chinese garden “ near 
the gate of heaven, where were pleasant winds, abundant springs, 
one the fountain of life, delightful trees, one with the power of 
preserving life.” 

' 2. The change from the original state-——With equal unanimity 
the world’s traditions record a fall from this first state. The 
occasion of the change is in every case the same. The details 
of the change are in many cases the same. The state after the 
change is always the same,—the condition of pain, labor, sorrow, 
suffering, sickness, death. 

3. The tree of life—Here we may compare the Homa tree of 
the Persians, growing at the spring Ardvisura which comes from 
the throne of God; the Kalpasoma tree of the Hindus which fur- 
nished the water of immortality ; the libation of the gods ; the 
Tuba tree of the Arab; the Lotus tree of the Greeks; the tree 
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on Assyrian sculpture adorned by royal figures and guarded by 
genii, just as in our story it is guarded by the cherubim. Is the 
tree of knowledge a definite tree in the Hebrew narrative ? Dif- 
ferent opinions exist, and likewise in other nations sometimes the 
trees are represented separately and sometimes as one tree. 
With the tree of knowledge we may compare the large part 
played by trees in Chaldean magic; the burning bush from 
which God’s angel appeared to Moses, the Oak of the Diviners 
at Shechem, the palm tree under which Deborah prophesied, the 
oak of Ophrah where an angel appeared to Gideon ; the rustling 
in the tops of the balsam trees which indicated to David that 
God had gone on before him in the battle; the prophetic trees 
of the Arabs, the “tree of light” of the Assyrian, the laurel tree 
of Delos, the tree of Delphis. 

4. The serpent.—Reference has already been made to the double 
and contradictory ideas connected with the serpent. Among the 
Assyrians the serpent was the enemy of the gods. The Ophion 
of the Phcenician was precipitated into Tartarus by Cronos ; 
Angromainyus in the Persian story having endeavored to corrupt 
heaven then leaps upon the earth in the form of a serpent, fights 
with Mithra, but one day will be overcome. In the Vedas the 
serpent myth is naturalistic, having to do with atmospheric phe- 
nomena. Indra (the luminous sky) fights Ahi, or Vritra, the 
storm cloud, and when the cloud is torn asunder, rain falls. This 
idea is at the basis of the representation in Job 26:13. Among the 
Egyptians the serpent Apap represents the darkness which every 
day conquers the sun, but which is destroyed every morning by 
the new sun. There seem then to have been three distinct 
ideas represented by the serpent from the point of view of evil, 
namely, the darkness of the night as against the sun, the dark- 
ness of the storm cloud as against the luminous sky, the idea of 
evil as against good. 

5. The cherubim.—Ezekiel’s cherubim were bulls (Ezek. 1: 
10-14). They were the winged bulls with human heads seen at 
the gates of the palace of the Assyrian kings. These bulls were 


angels or powers appointed to guard the temple or palace. The 


cherub of the Exodus was not so highly developed. Wherever 
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we meet them they are found to be figures containing different 
elements borrowed from the animal kingdom. There is great 
variation in the representation, but everywhere they are emblems 
of the divine attributes. 

6. The flaming sword.—This, if we accept Lenormant’s view,’ 
is in name and fact the old Assyrian Littu, ‘a disc with sharp 
edges, and a hollow center through which the tips of the fingers 
pass, whence seven divergent rays issue toward a circumference 
about which are studded fifty heads or sharp points.” 

A minute comparison would show much that cannot be pre- 


sented in a general comparison. We must be satisfied, at this: 


time, with the latter. It will be agreed that the outside mate- 
rial is everywhere polytheistic or pantheistic, extravagant and 
ridiculous, lacking in sublimity, without religious spirit, contain- 
ing no religious teaching, devoid of principle, purpose, every- 
where connected with nature worship; in the fullest sense myth- 
ical, On the other hand, the Hebrew story is throughout (1) 
monotheistic, or, at all events, monolatristic; (2) simple and 
pure, intended for the youngest as well as for the oldest, without 
any of the excessive extravagance found elsewhere, delicately 
and beautifully expressed; (3) uplifting and stimulating. How 
do Greek and Roman poets teach men what to be and in what 
manner to live? By pointing backwards to the golden age. 
But at the close of this age the gods forsook man, and ever 
since he has been deteriorating. No note is given as to how 
this past state may be regained; but in our biblical story man is 
pointed to the future; he is lifted up and shown a time when 
peace and health will again be his; (4) abounding in religious 
feeling and spirit; (5) rich in religious teaching, for the first 
time apprehended by our writer; (6) characterized by a definite 
purpose which shows itself in every detail—to teach that man 
is suffering because of sin, and that in the conflict he is sure to 
gain the victory; (7) without the shadow of a mythical idea. 
We may grant that the form is connected with the form of 
myths, but the idea is so different and so far beyond that of the 
myths themselves as to take away every vestige of excuse for 
calling this story a myth. 
* Beginnings of History, page 142. 
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In conclusion, what shall we now say concerning the story as 
a whole? 

1. What was said concerning the first chapter holds good here. 
The writer was ignorant of the real geographical and historical 
facts. It was not a part of the divine plan to reveal geography 
and history. The writer teaches that there was a place from 
which mankind came forth ; that man was originally perfect ; that 
he sinned, and that today he suffers. It would be possible to 
convey these truths in many ways. He takes the stories com- 
mon to all ancient nations. He has no thought of geography or 
history. He asks simply, How can I best impress these truths 
upon the minds of men? He does what the prophet always 
does; he idealizes. There is here no history, no geography. 

2. The story is prophetic in the wide and in the narrow sense. 
Wilful disobedience, discontent, suspicion and lack of gratitude, 
a slight turning from the path of rectitude, followed by dire con- 
sequences—all this and much more the story illustrates as no 
page of the world’s history illustrates so well. It is a picture 
into which every man may look and see himself, and shudder at 
the terrible cost of sin. It is the greatest sermon ever preached 
to man as a warning against sin; a sermon which millions have 
read and millions more will read; a sermon which will never 
cease to be read so long as man is man and God is God. But 
there is also here a promise; a prediction of a time when man 
will conquer his great enemy, sin; when light will once more 
take the place of night; peace, the place of war; life, eternal 
life, the place of death; the seed of the woman shall eventually 
gain the victory. This promise is vague. To those to whom it 
was first given, it must have been very vague indeed; but those 
to whom it is permitted to look back upon this struggle of so 
many thousand years may clearly see, in spite of its vagueness, 
the germ which has grown, under the fostering care of the God 
who guided this strange history and this strange people, into 
Christ the Lord. 
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HINDUISM’S POINTS OF CONTACT WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


I. Introductory Remarks : three early theories to explain likenesses of other 
religions to Christianity ; the attitude of the science of religion; special 
application to Hinduism.—II. The Godhead: Hindu sects divided into six ° 
classes on this basis; analogies to Christianity; a personal God in both, the 
Trinity in both ; conclusion, 


I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Before the rise of the science of religions it was customary 
to account for analogies observed between Christian and pagan 
doctrines and cults by one of three theories: (1) a direct 
borrowing on the pagan side, either from some Christian sect or 
from Judaism; (2) survival among the pagans of fragments or 
reminiscences of a primeval revelation; (3) wilful imitation by 
evil spirits of the truths and practices of Christianity, for the pur- 
pose of leading souls astray and retarding the world’s conversion. 

With the advance of knowledge the supposed analogies were 
found in most cases to be spurious, and all three explanations 
became discredited. 

In that period when science, in her juvenile lawlessness, had 
nothing but blows for her mother religion, a different set of 
analogies, supposed to be discreditable, were assiduously sought 
for and attributed to a borrowing on the part of Christianity from 
pagan sources. 

With the decline of encyclopedism, and the development of 
the true scientific spirit, as opposed to a partisan one, the theory 
of an independent and parallel rise and development of Christian 
and pagan notions and practices came into vogue. Among 
theistic scholars this hypothesis has, especially of recent years, 
shaded into that of a primitive revelation, which, indeed, even 


in its boldest and most definite form, has never lacked defenders. 
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But whatever be one’s theory of religious origins, and what- 
ever view one takes of the relations in which the Christian 
religion stands and should stand to non-Christian systems, 
a serious and candid comparison between Christian and 
pagan thought can in no case fail to be highly useful and 
instructive. 

Christian believers may well look upon such evident resem- 
blances to Christianity as are found in other religions as valuable 
i confirmations of its teachings. This will hold good, whether 
they be attributed to direct Jewish or Christian influences, to a 
primitive revelation, or to an independent unfolding or illumina- 
tion of the mind and soul. To missionaries, and to those, too, 
: who find themselves obliged to combat paganizing influences 
upon our own soil, the investigation of such resemblances, espe- 
cially in the case of the religions of India, is of incalculable 
value. 


The first apostles of Christianity among the Hindus in 
modern times believed that they recognized in the Trimarti a 
| corrupted form of the doctrine of the Trinity, and found numer- 
ous other points of resemblance. A growing knowledge of the 
Vaidik family of religions seemed to prove that the Trimarti was 
a modern invention, having only the most superficial resemblance 
to the Christian Trinity ; and that. the religion of India, with its 
two phases of cold impersonal pantheism and vulgar polytheistic 
idolatry, was morally and intellectually antipodal to the Chris- 
lm tian faith. 

But the further advance of scholarship has made manifest the 
wonderful complexity of the so-called Hinduism, and the great 
diversity of the religions and philosophies grouped under that 
common head. Incidentally it has revived some of the old 
analogies, brought to light numbers of new ones of a more real and 
substantial character than those at first remarked, and in some 
cases has narrowed the distance between Christian and Hindu 
conceptions which hitherto seemed glaringly contradictory. 

In our comparison of certain Hindu doctrines with corre- 
sponding Christian ones it will be convenient to arrange them 
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under three heads: Theology, Cosmology and Soteriology ; or, 
God, Creation and Salvation; the typical Hindu conceptions 
being in the first case Brahma, in the second médyd, and in the 
third the three mérgas or roads to moksha (salvation or libera- 
tion). 

IJ], THE GopHEAD. 

Although the conceptions of Brahman and Maya may be 
truly said to be the most characteristic features of Hindu relig- 
ious thought, they are far from being universally accepted among 
the Hindus, even in modern times. 

In the form in which they are familiar to the European public 
they are characteristic of the monistic (advaita) schools. I am 
assured on excellent native authority that although nine-tenths 
of the Brahmans are monists (advaita-vddins) nine-tenths of 
the people of India, taken as a whole, are dualists (dvaita-vddins). 
Moreover, in several advaita schools the conceptions referred to 
exist only in a modified form, if at all. 

The religious and philosophical sects of India may be divided 
into six classes, as regards their conception of God: (1) Those 
that believe in a Supreme Personal Deity, eternally exist- 
ing, distinct from the universe; (2) those that believe in a 
Supreme Personal Deity, eternally existing, but including the 
universe as one of the manifestations of his own essence ; (3) 
those that believe in a Supreme Personal Deity, not eternal, but 
a periodic emanation (using this word in a loose sense) from an 
almost impersonal Universal Being; (4) those that believe in a 
Supreme Personal Deity, not eternal, who is simply the highest of 
the net-work of illusions of which the universe consists; (5) 
those who believe in eternally existing impersonal Spirit, distinct 
from the visible universe; (6) those who deny the existence of 
spirit, or of any deity or Supreme Being of any kind. 

1. The first class includes the Madhva’carya Vaishnavas, and 
several philosophies associated with the ’Saiva sects, namely, the 
Pa’supata, Saiva, Nyaya, Pratyabhijna, Vai’seshika and the older 


Yoga. The Madhva’caryas call God Vishnu, the others apply to - 


him the various names and epithets of ’Siva. 
2. To the second belong three very important Vaishnava 
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sects, the Ramanujas, or ’Sri Vaishnavas, especially prevalent in 
the south of India, the Ramanandas of northern India, and the 
’Caitanyas of Bengal. 

3. The third is represented by the Vallabha’caryas, a sect very 
numerous in central and northeastern parts of the country ; and 
probably also includes the Radha Vallabhas—a sect calling itself 
Vaishnava, but having close affinities with the ’Saivas and ’Saktas, 
—apparently the Kabir and Dada sects, and possibly the 
Paniniya branch of the Parva Mimansa philosophy. 

4. The fourth, the Kaivalyadvaita (absolute monism), is the 
typical Vedanta, and is sustained chiefly by the monks (sannydsis) 
of the order founded by ’Sankara’carya, and the Smfrta sect of 
Southern India, but also found among Hindus of many other 
sects and cults, especially those of the Brahman caste. 

5. To the fifth class belong the Sankhya, and at least one 
school of the Parva Mimansa. 

6. The sixth class is composed of the materialistic sects, 
notably the ’Carvakas of ancient times and the ’Sdnya-vadins of 
the present. 


The sects in the first group may be called theistic, and the 
Brahma Samaj, and kindred modern societies, would have to be 
classed with it, if they were sufficiently Hindu in their character 
to fall properly within our notice. Those in the second, third 
and fourth groups would ordinarily be considered pantheistic, 
and the fifth and sixth are unquestionably atheistic. 

The atheistic schools have always tended to become some- 
thing other: the Sankhya passing into the Yoga, ’Saiva or 
Pa’supata, and the ’Sinya, as soon as it ceases to be flippant, 
becoming the Kaivalyadvaita. 

The three advaita schools, the Kaivalya of Sankara (4), the 
Vi'suddha of Vallabha (3), and the Vi’sishta of Ramanuja (2) 
agree (with perhaps some exceptions among subdivisions or 
individual adherents of the first two) in recognizing a personal 
Lord (J’svarva) who governs the universe by his thought and will. 
Although to the Kaivalyadvaitins he is simply the crowning 
illusion, and the ultimate being is Brahma, of which nothing 
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positive can be properly predicated, not even existence ; to the 
Vi’suddhadvaita he is as it were the consubstantial Logos, or 
active manifestation, of a Brahman who is in some sense intelli- 
gent and free ; and to the Vi’sishtadvaita an eternal aspect, nay, 
the highest and essential aspect, of Brahman himself. 

All this is strongly suggestive of Christian theism, but the 
dvaita sects present more remarkable analogies. To the Nyaya, 
the Yoga and the Vai’seshika God seems to be simply a Supreme 
Everlasting Spirit, without any internal differentiation ; to the 


Pratyabhijnas he is no more than that; but the Pa’supata and. 


*Saiva systems give him a richness of interior life which immedi- 
ately suggests the Christian Trinity. They find in him three or 
five operations or aspects, inseparable from his eternal being. 
The three aspects are Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra (creative, 
preservative, and destructive), and the fiye are made up of these 
with the addition of grace and “obscuration.” The last named 
may be understood as the mystery, or the interior unmanifested 
activity, of the Godhead (although it is usually given a cosmo- 
gonic interpretation) ; and grace in the Christian sense, as its 
pervasive sanctifying influence. 

The Trimarti then remains as nearly a true Trinity, to which 
most of the formule of the Athanasian creed would be entirely 
appropriate. The Creator, Preserver and Transmuter (for ’Siva 
represents not only destruction, but also regeneration, and libera- 
tion from the power of both), worshipped by many Hindus as 
aspects of One Undivided Godhead, are comparable with the 
Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier which form the Christian 
Trinity. The notion of the Trinity prevalent among a certain 
school of early theologians, and further developed by Hegel in 
modern times, according to which the Son is the middle, and 
the Spirit the final term in the creative manifestation of Deity, is 
particularly akin to the Hindu conception. 

Brahma seems to represent the primary efflux of creative 
energy ; Vishnu, its perpetual providential activity ; and ’Siva its 
final outcome in the cosmos and in the natural and spiritual man. 

With them may be compared the triad of the Veda Mantras: 
Surya, Indra and Agni. The Rig Veda itself identifies Surya 
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with Vishnu, and Indra with Rudra (7. ¢., ’Siva); and Agni may 
very easily have developed into Brahma. The three seem to 
have been symbolized by, if not identified with, the three forms 
of Agni—the celestial, atmospheric and terrestrial fire ; for Surya 
was (or was associated with) the sun, Rudra the storm, and Agni 
the fire of the household and altar. 

In the Rig Veda (tenth mandala, hymn 121) we find Agni 
thus invoked : 

“One in thine essence, but to mortals three ; 
Displaying thine eternal triple form 
As fire on earth, as lightning in the air, 
As sun in heaven.” 

It would be possible, without much over-subtlety, to use 

this as a symbol either of the Christian Trinity or of the ’Saiva 
Trimarti. 
‘Not only in the Vaidik mythology, not only in the Personal 
Deity of theistic Hinduism, do we find suggestions of the 
Trinity idea; but also in the fundamental postulates of most of 
the pantheistic and atheistic systems. 

We can dismiss what has been called the “trinity” of the 
Sankhya philosophy in a few words, because of its apparent 
remoteness from the notion of Deity. In this system, which 
has profoundly influenced the whole thought of India, the uni- 
verse is produced by evolution from prakriti (matter), which has 
three qualities (gunas), of which it is “ generally defined as the 
equilibrium ” ; namely, sattva, rajas and tamas, i. é., passiveness, 
restlessness, and grossness. It is by the “spontaneous differ- 
entiation” of these three inherent properties that evolution is 
said to take place. By the Vaishnavas, who are for the most 

part largely indebted to the Sankhya, Prakrtti has a higher mean- 
ing, and the three gunas extend even to the Trimarti, Vishnu 
having sattva, Brahma rajas, and ’Siva tamas. 


This leads us to the pantheistic systems, which all attribute — 


in some sense to Brahman, however they regard him in other 
respects, sat, cit and dnanda—being, knowledge, and bliss. 

‘If the medizval scholastic explanations of the Trinity be 
taken as the Christian term of the comparison, the resemblance in 
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this point becomes very pronounced. As they represented the 
accepted Catholic theology, and as orthodox Protestantism has 
never reviewed the conclusions of the latter on the nature and 
attributes of God, or consciously revised or amended in any way the 
doctrine of the Trinity, they may perhaps be legitimately used. 

According to the great theologians of the Trinity, the Father 
may be said to be the Divine Power, the Fountainhead of 
Deity ; the Son the Divine Wisdom, the Word of God spoken 
within in his own bosom; and the Holy Spirit “the Consubstan- 
tial Love of the Father and the Son.” Filhus procedit ut Ver- 
bum intellectus ; Spiritus Sanctus ut amor voluntatis (Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, I, xlv, vii.) 

Here we have the Being (or Power), Wisdom and Love of 
God, with which to compare the Being, Knowledge and Bliss of 
Brahman. In each case the second term is of the intellectual 
order, and the third of the affective. The analogy is still closer 
when we remember that, just as Sankara, the greatest of the Ved- 
antists, while recognizing in Brahman this triune character, asserts 
that it is entirely without attributes; so in like manner the Chris- 
tian theologian Aquinas defines God, as do many others after 
him, as Actus Purissimus, which will bear the translation of Most 
Simple Energy, and asserts that he is one and undifferentiated, 
and “his being and act are identical.” 

If, in spite of the similarity of definitions, the Sankara Ved- 
antists (Kaivalyddvaita-vddins) deny: personality to Brahman, 
while the Christians assert it of God, this may be at least partly 
explained on the ground that in one the philosophical and in the 
other the religious interest predominates. This is beautifully 
illustrated in the very difference of nomenclature in the two 
cases. Power, Wisdom and Love are outgoing, dynamic, and, so 
to speak, altruistic attributes—they form something for the crea- 
ture to cling to; while Being, Knowledge and Bliss are static, 
and sound like the wholly egoistic advantages of a self-centered, 
self-confined being. The same remark may be made regarding 
the fundamental nature of the Divine Essence, which is said in 
the first case to be Energy (actus), and in the second, Knowledge 
(‘cit). 
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The chief exponents and preachers of the Vedanta—the 
sannyAsis of ’Sankara’s institute—are obliged to concede the insuf- 
ficiency of the abstract conceptions of their philosophy for the 
religious needs of the masses of the people, and consequently 
preach habitually to the latter in the dualistic terms of popular 
religion. But if they were to identify I’svara (Lord), the Logos, 
with the ’Cit—as distinguished from the Sat and Ananda—of 
Brahman, and could recognize that a Being that can be called 
Sa’c’citénanda (Being, Knowledge and Bliss) must be personal, 
or, to borrow the more exact expression of the Areopagite, super- 
personal, the apparent gulf between Brahman and the Christian 
Godhead would be definitely bridged. 

Two of the Vedanta schools, the Vi’sishtadvaita (‘ modified 
monism”) and the Vi’suddhadvaita (‘purified monism”), 
approximate to this; the first by its recognition that the Per- 
sonal Deity (J’svara, by it called Vishnu) is an eternal manifesta- 
tion, or rather the Very Self of the all-inclusive Brahma, and the 
second by its doctrine that the gods and the universe are differ- 
entiated according to the proportion in which the Divine being, 
knowledge and bliss enter into each, from which we may gather 
that I’svara is the fulness of the the Divine Wisdom (literally, 
Knowledge). Itshould be added that one of the dvaita schools, 
that of Madhva, is based upon the Vedanta Satras, and doubtless 
recognizes, consequently, the Sat, ’Cit and Ananda of Brahman, 
in which case it, too, is an undeveloped Trinitarianism. 

It is interesting to note that there is an apparent duplication 
in the Trinity of the Advaita, as all its schools are accustomed to 
recognize the Trimirti as aspects of I’svara. I think it proba- 
ble that a further investigation of their theology will reveal in 
some cases such a blending of the two triads as would make the 
resemblance to the Occidental Trinity in its popularly accepted 
form even more marked than in any of the cases we have noticed. 

A thorough study of the theology of the Vaishnava Advai- 
tins (Vi’suddhadvaita and Vi’sishtadvaita) would probably throw 
light upon the exact relation, if any, which exists between the 
three gunas above referred to (passiveness, restlessness and gross- 
ness), and the three attributes (if the Kaivalyddvaitins will par- 
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don me the expression) of Brahman; for Prakriti and her quali- 
ties play an important part in their cosmogonic systems. As 
they, like other Vaishnavas, distribute the gunas among the mem- 
bers of the Trimarti (either aspects or emanations of I’svara), it 
would seem that the solution of the whole problem of Hindu Trin- 
itarianism must be looked for from them. 

I think I have said enough to show that Christian Trinitar- 
ians, and Christian theists of every school, would find an abund- 
ance of common ground with most of the Hindu theologies. It 
would evidently not be a difficult task for Brahma, Vishnu and 
’Siva, the equivalents of Agni, Surya and Indra, to be correlated 
with the Sat, Cit and Ananda of Brahman, and these with the 
Divine Being, Wisdom and Love, which by so many Christian 
theologians have been identified with the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

Leaving aside all speculative interpretations and identifica- 
tions, the facts may be summed up roughly in the statement that 
there is in the Rig Veda a trinity of divine personalities, in the 
Vedanta philosophy a trinity of attributes or predicates of Deity, 
in the Sankhya philosophy, a trinity of cosmic qualities; and in 
the Trimarti a personal Divine nature, actually triune. So that 
if any one doubt the validity of the detailed comparisons above 
made, he must at least admit that there is in the Hindu mind not 
only a strong sense of the personality of God, but a traditional 
tendency to a line of thought which would seem to have its 
legitimate outcome in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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THE DUTIES OF MAN AS TAUGHT BY THE BOOK 
OF PROVERBS. 


By CHARLEs F. KENT, Pu.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


I. Introductory: Neglect of the Book of Proverbs; cause found in its lack 
of order; a new arrangement necessary; canons of classification Illus- 
tration of method; duties of man as set forth in the Book. 

Of all the books of the Old Testament perhaps none is less 
read or studied than the Book of Proverbs. Certainly none is 
less deserving of the degree of neglect that it receives. Ministers 
sometimes search through it for a text, and the International 
Sunday School Committee have been wont, every seven years, 
to select a chapter or two from it for study. Old people often 
find great pleasure in reading this book, since its epigrammatic 
verses express so pointedly and truly their own life experiences. 
But to the great majority of Bible students it is a terra incognita. 

The reason of this lies on the surface. The taste of the 
Occident demands system, continuity of thought and logical 
connection. The Book of Proverbs, which, in external form, is 
a typical product of the Orient, is almost totally lacking in each 
of these qualities. Except in a few chapters at the beginning 

and end of the book, it is impossible to discover any systematic 
principle of classification. Sometimes a catch word explains 
why two or more proverbs are found grouped together. But, as 
a rule, no distinct reason is discernable why a proverb was put 
in one place rather than another. Thus, the Book of Proverbs 
stands as the supreme example of the sententious type of litera- 
ture so dear to the Semitic mind. 

But for the Occidental, familiar with logical methods of 
thought, this only leads to confusion. No sooner has he grasped 
the idea contained in one verse than he is plunged into an 
entirely different thought realm. Having made a conquest of the 
truth contained in the second proverb, the reader is obliged to 
repeat the same experiences in each succeeding verse. The 
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result is most disastrous. All that was gained from the earlier 
verses is lost, because the association of ideas, the indispensable 
servant of memory, is here utterly helpless. Teachings respect- 
ing man’s duty to God, the management of a farm, the divine 
character, the fool, sin, the nature of man, duties of children, the 
future life, and many other subjects that concern man, are all 
jumbled together in the same chapter. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that most people do not find Proverbs fascinating reading ; 
or, if they do read it perfunctorily, do this so carelessly that they 
neither grasp nor retain the thought. And yet no one will deny 
that the Book of Proverbs, the great repository of the crystal- 
lized experience of the Hebrew people, contains beautiful 
thoughts, beautifully expressed, and valuable truths, too valuable 
to be thus slighted. 

The cause of this unwarranted neglect is evident. What 
shall be the remedy? Here it is much easier to prescribe than 
apply. Evidently this chaos must be reduced to order; and 
classification must be the tool. 

In classifying, another most desirable end can be conserved. 
The demand for commentaries has not ceased, and never will 
while there is such a wide divergence in thought and expression 
between the Semitic past and the Indo-European present. How- 
ever, not voluminous tomes, but something brief, to the point, 
helpful rather than confusing, is what is wanted. A detailed 
classification enables the reader, at a glance and almost uncon- 
sciously, to grasp the interpretation of a passage from its position. 

In classifying the Proverbs the following canons have been 
adopted : 

1. Not external form, but the fundamental idea presented by 
each proverb shall be the basis of classification. 

2. In the cases where a theme is treated consecutively, the 
order adopted by the original author shall be observed as far as 
is consonant with logical arrangement. 

3. Proverbs repeating the idea brought out by another prov- 
erb, whether in the same or slightly different form, shall be 
omitted. 

4. The integrity of each proverb shall be respected. 
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5. The text or marginal readings of the Revised Version shall 
be employed except where this manifestly fails to bring out the 
original meaning of the Hebrew text, as revised by the aid of 
the Septuagint and other versions. 

6. To give completeness to the treatment of each theme a 
proverb containing two or more distinct ideas may be repeatedly 
presented under different heads. 

7. The material under each head and sub-head shall be 
arranged so as to develop the subject as far as possible in logical 
order. 

The following presents, in part, the testimony of the book 
respecting the duties of man: 


I. MAN’S DUTIES TO ANIMALS. 
A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast: 12:10 
But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 
Il. MAN’S DUTIES TO OTHERS. 
1. To AVOID. 


a. Indolence. As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 10:26 
So is the sluggard to them that send him. 


b. Disdainful- He that despiseth his neighbour is void of wisdom: 11:12 


ness. But a man of understanding holdeth his peace. 
c. Greed. He that augmenteth his substance by usury and 28:8 
increase, 
Gathereth it for him that hath pity on the poor. 
He that is of a greedy spirit stirreth up strife : 28:25 
, But he that putteth his trust in the LorD shall be 
made fat. 

d. Hatred. Hatred stirreth up strifes: 10:12 
But love covereth all transgressions. 

e. Anger. An angry man stirreth up strife, 29:22 
And a wrathful man aboundeth in transgression. 
A wrathful man stirreth up contention : 15:18 
But he that is slow to anger appeaseth strife. 

f. Jealousy. Wrath is cruel, and anger is overwhelming ; 27:4 
But who is able to stand before jealousy ? 

g. Revenge. Say not, I will recompense evil : 20:22 
Wait on the Lorp, and he shail save thee. 

h. Jngratitude. Whoso rewardeth evil for good, 17:13 
Evil shall not depart from his house. 

i. Contention. Strive not with a man without cause, 3:30 


If he have done thee no harm. 
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j. Flattery. 


k. Dissimula- 


If thou hast done foolishly in lifting up thyself, 

Or if thou hast thought evil, 

Lay thine hand upon thy mouth. 

For the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, 

And the wringing the nose bringeth forth blood : 

So the forcing of wrath bringeth forth strife. 

It is an honour for a man to keep aloof from strife : 

But every fool shows his teeth. 

He that vexeth himself with strife that does not 
belong to him, 

Is like one that taketh a passing dog by the ears. 

He loveth transgression who loveth strife : 

He that raiseth high his gate seeketh destruction. 

Cast out the scorner, and contention shall go out; 

Yea, strife and ignominy shall cease. 

A fool's lips bring contention, 

And his mouth calleth for stripes. 

As coals are to the hot embers, and wood to fire; 

So is a contentious man to inflame strife. 

The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out 
water, 

Therefore leave off quarrelling before showing the 
teeth. 

Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith, 

Than an house full of feasting with strife. 


The words of a whisperer are as dainty morsels, 

And they go down into the innermost parts of the 
body. 

He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, 
rising early in the morning, 

It shall be counted a curse to him. 

A man that flattereth his neighbour 

Spreadeth a net for his steps. 

A lying tongue hateth those whom it hath wounded : 

And a flattering mouth worketh ruin. 


- He that rebuketh a man shall afterward find more 


favour 


Than he that flattereth with the tongue. 

Fervent lips and a wicked heart 

Are “ike an earthen vessel overlaid with silver 
dross. 

He that hateth dissembleth with his lips, 

But layeth up deceit within him: 

When he speaketh fair, believe him not ; 

For there are seven abominations in his heart ; 

Though zs hatred cover itself with guile, 

His wickedness shall be openly shewed before the 
congregation. 
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Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein: 
And he that rolleth a stone, it shall return upon 
him. 


1. Lying. A faithful witness will not lie; 
But a false witness uttereth lies. « 
A righteous man hateth lying : 
But a wicked man causeth shame and bringeth 

reproach. 

The lip of truth shall be established forever: 
But a lying tongue is but for a moment. 
As clouds and wind without rain, 
So is he that boasteth himself of his gifts falsely. 
Bread of falsehood is sweet to a man ; 
But afterwards his mouth shall be filled with gravel. 
A lying tongue hateth those whom it hath crushed ; 
And a flattering mouth worketh ruin. 


m. Breach of He that goeth about as a talebearer revealeth 


confidence. secrets : 
But he that is of a faithful spirit concealeth the 


matter. 
He that goeth about as a talebearer revealeth 


secrets : 
Therefore meddle not with him that openeth wide 
his lips. 
n. Treachery. Asa madman who casteth firebrands, 
Arrows, and death; 
So is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, 
And saith, “Am not I in sport?” 


A man shall eat good by the fruit of his mouth: 
But desire of the treacherous is violence. 


o. Slander. With his mouth the godless man destroyeth his 

neighbour : 

But through knowledge shall the righteous be 
delivered. 

The north wind bringeth forth rain: 

So doth a backbiting tongue an angry countenance. 

For lack of wood the fire goeth out: 

And where there is no whisperer, contention 
ceaseth. 

A froward man scattereth abroad strife : 

And a whisperer separateth trusted friends. 

He that findeth hatred is of lying lips; 

And he that uttereth a slander is a fool. 


p. Evil machi- Devise not evil against thy neighbour, 
nations. Seeing he dwelleth securely by thee. 
A worthless man deviseth mischief : 
And in his lips there is a scorching fire. 
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He that shutteth his eyes to devise froward things, 16:30 
He that compresseth his lips, bringeth evi! to pass. 


He that winketh with the eye causeth sorrow: 10:10 s 
But a prating fool shall fall. % 
A worthless person, a man of iniquity ; 6:12 
He walketh with a froward mouth ; 
He winketh with his eyes, he shuffleth with his feet, 6:13 
He maketh signs with his fingers ; 
Frowardness is in his heart, he deviseth evil con- 6:14 
tinually ; 
He letteth loose discord. 
Therefore shall his calamity come suddenly ; 6:15 
On a sudden shall he be broken, and that without 
remedy. 
He that deviseth to do evil, 24:8 
Men shall call him a mischievous person. 
Evil devices are an abomination to the LorD: 15:26 
But pleasant words are pure. 


q- Oppression of Rob not the poor, for he is poor, 9n°33 
the poor. _ Neither crush the afflicted in the gate: 
For the Lorp will plead their cause, 22:23 
And despoil of life those that despoil them. 


r. Stealing Remove not the ancient landmark, 22:28 
land, Which thy fathers have set. 
Remove not the ancient landmark ; 23:10 
And enter not into the fields of the fatherless: 
For their redeemer is strong : 23:11 
He shall plead their cause against thee. 


s. Deeds of The words of the wicked are a lying in wait for 12:6 
violence. blood : 
But the mouth of the upright shall deliver them. 


A man of violence enticeth his neighbour, 16:29 
And leadeth him in a way that is not good. 
The bloodthirsty hate him that is perfect : 29:10 
But the upright care for his soul. 
When the wicked rise, men hide themselves : 28:28 
But when they perish the righteous increase. 
Envy thou not the man of violence, 3:31 
And choose none of his ways. 
For the perverse is an abomination to the LoRD: ‘° 3:32 
But his secret is with the upright. 

If they say, Come with us, 


Let us lay wait for blood, 
Let us lurk privately for the innocent without cause ; 


Let us swallow them up alive as Sheol, 1:12 
And whole as they that go down into the pit; 
We shall find all precious substance, 1:13 


We shall fill our houses with spoil ; 
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Thou shalt cast thy lot among us ; 

We will all have one purse: 

My son, walk not thou in the way with them; 
Refrain thy foot from their path: 

For their feet run to evil, 

And they make haste to shed blood. 

For in vain is the net spread, 

In the eyes of any bird: 

And these lay wait for their own blood, 

They lurk privily for their own lives. 

So are the ways of every one that is greedy of gain; 
It taketh away the life of the owners thereof. 


2. To CHERISH. 


It is joy to the righteous to do judgement ; 

But it is a destruction to the workers of iniquity. 
To do justice and judgement 

Is more acceptable to the Lorp than sacrifice. 


An unjust man is an abomination to the righteous : 

And he that is upright in the way is an abomina- 
tion to the wicked. 

The lips of the righteous know what is acceptable : 

But the mouth of the wicked is frowardness. 

The mouth of the righteous is a fountain of life: 


But the mouth of the wicked covereth violence. 

The tongue of the righteous is as choice silver: 

The heart of the wicked is little worth. 

The lips of the righteous feed many : 

But the foolish die for lack of understanding. 

The thoughts of the righteous are judgement: 

But the counsels of the wicked are deceit. 

The heart of the righteous studieth to answer : 

But the mouth of the wicked poureth out evil 
things. 

The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life; 

And he that is wise winneth souls. 

The wicked desireth the prey of evil men: 

But the root of the righteous yieldeth /ruz¢. 

When the righteous triumph, there is great glory: 

But when the wicked rise, men hide themselves. 


Thine own friend and thy father’s friend 

Forsake not. 

Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble 
Is 4éke a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint. 

A friend loveth at all times, 

And is a brother born for adversity. 
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d. Courage in If thou faint in the day of adversity, . 24:10 
delivering Thy strength is small. 
the innocent. Deliver them that are carried away unto death, 24:11 


And those that are tottering to the slaughter see 
that thou hold back. 
If thou sayest, ‘“ Behold, we knew not this:" 24:12 
Doth not he that weigheth the hearts consider it ? 
And he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it? 
And shall he not render to every man according 
to his work ? 


e. Charity to- He that covereth a transgression seeketh love: 17:9 
wards anoth- But he that harpeth on a matter separateth trusted 
er’s faults. friends. 


f. Consideration As one that taketh off a garment in cold weather, 25:20 
Jor another's and as vinegar upon a wound, 


Seelings. So is he that singeth songs to a heavy. heart. 
g. Wisdom in Speak not in the hearing of a fool ; 23:9 
treating with For he will despise the wisdom of thy words. 
@ fool. Answer a fool according to his folly, 26:5 
Lest he be wise in his own eyes. 
As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest, 26:1 
So honour is not seemly for a fool. 
As one that bindeth fast a stone in a sling, 26:8 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 
h. Zact in A word fitly spoken 25:11 
speaking. \s dike apples of gold in chased work of silver. 
He kisseth the lips 24:26 
That giveth a right answer. 
The healing tongue is a tree of life: 15:4 
But perverseness therein is a breaking of the spirit. 
The wise in heart shall be called prudent : 16:21 


And the sweetness of the lips increaseth learning. 


i. Kind words. There is that which speaketh rashly like the pierc- 12:18 
ings of a sword : 
But the tongue of the wise is health. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath: 15:1 
But a grievous word stirreth up anger. 
Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, 16:24 


Sweet to the soul, and health to the bones. 


j. Helpfulness. The righteous is a guide to his neighbour: 12:26 
But the way-of the wicked causeth them to err, 


k. Liberality. | Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, 3:27 
When it is in the power of thine hand to do it. 
Say not unto thy neighbour, Go, and come again, 3:28 
And to-morrow I will give; 
When thou hast it by thee. 
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l. Mercy. 


m. Love. 


n. Kindness 
toward an 
enemy. 


a. What it ts. 
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_ There is that coveteth greedily all the day long: 


But the righteous giveth and withholdeth not. 
Many will intreat the favour of the liberal man: 


And every man is a friend to him that giveth gifts. 


The liberal soul shall be made fat : 

And he that watereth shall be watered also himself. 

He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse 
him: 

But blessing shall be upon the head of him that 
selleth it. 


He that despiseth his neighbour sinneth : 

But he that hath pity on the poor, happy is he. 

He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
LorD, 

And his good deed will he pay him again. 

Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker: 

And he that is glad at calamity shall not be un- 
punished. 

The merciful man doeth good to his own soul : 

But he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh. 

Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 

And wine unto the bitter in soul : 

Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 

And remember his misery no more. 

Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: 

Bind them about thy neck ; 

Write them upon the table of thine heart: 

So shalt thou find favour and good understanding 

In the sight of God and man. 


Hatred stirreth up strifes: 
But love covereth all transgressions. 


Better is a portion of herbs where love is, 
Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 


Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done to 


me; 

I will render to the man according to his work. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 
For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And the Lorp shall reward thee. 


IV. MAN’S DUTIES TOWARD GOD. 
I. REVERENCE. 
The fear of the Lorn is the beginning of wisdom : 


And the knowledge of the Holy One is under- 
standing 
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b. rewards. 


The fear of the LorD is the instruction of wisdom : 

And before honor goeth humility. 

He that walketh in his uprightness feareth the 
LorD: 

But he that is perverse in his ways despiseth him. 


My son, if thine heart be wise, 

My heart shall be glad, even mine: 

Yea, my reins shall rejoice, 

When thy lips speak right things. 

Let not thine heart envy sinners: 

But de ¢hou in the fear of the Lorp all the day 
long : 

For surely there is a reward : 

And thy hope shall not be cut off. 

Hear thou, my son, and be wise, 

And guide thine heart in the way. - 

In the fear of the Lorp is strong confidence : 

And his children shall have a place of refuge. 

The fear of the Lorp is a fountain of life, 

To depart from the snares of death. 

The fear of the LorpD prolongeth days: 

But the years of the wicked shall be shortened. 

The fear of the LorD ¢endeth to life: 

And he ¢hat hath it shall abide satisfied ; 

He shall not be visited with evil. 

Be not wise in thine own eyes; 

Fear the LorD, and depart from evil: 

It shall be health to thy navel, 

And refreshment to thy bones. 

The reward of humility and the fear of the Lorn, 

Is riches and honour and life. 


2. SUBMISSION. 


The foolishness of a man perverteth his way ; 
And his heart fretteth against the Lorp. 

My son, despise not the discipline of the Lorp: 
Neither be weary of his reproof: 

For whom the LorD loveth he reproveth ; 

Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth. 


3. HEEDING THE PROPHETIC WORD. 


Where there is no vision, the people cast off 
restraint : 

But he that keepeth the teaching, happy is he. 

Whoso despiseth the word maketh himself a debtor 
thereto. 

But he that feareth the commandment shall be 
rewarded. . 
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4. Honour. 


Honour the Lorp with thy substance, 3:9 
And with the first-fruits of all thine increase: 

So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 3:10 
And thy vats shall overflow with new wine. 


5. TRUST. 


The fear of man bringeth a snare: 29:25 

But whoso putteth his trust in the Lorp shall be 
protected. 

He that giveth heed unto the word shall find good: 16:20 

And whoso trusteth in the Lorp, happy is he. 


He that is of a greedy spirit stirreth up strife 28:25 
But he that putteth his trust in the LorpD shall be 

made fat. 
He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool : 28 : 26 
But whoso walketh wisely, he shall be delivered. 
Trust in the LorD with all thine heart, 3:5 
And lean not upon thine own understanding : 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, 3:6 


And he shall make plain thy path. 
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WISDOM IN TEACHING CRITICAL RESULTS. 


By ProFessor B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 


Sensitiveness respecting discussions about the Bible-—A conviction of the 
vital relation of the Bible to redemption and sanctification at the root of this. 


—This conviction natural and right.—Need of caution in dealing with this ; 


sensitiveness.— Wisdom consists in emphasizing essentials. 


What is the meaning of the sensitiveness often manifested 
regarding the discussions respecting the Bible? It arises from 
the general consciousness of the vital relation between the Bible 
and the Christian life, and a fear that these discussions tend to 
injure the Bible. While this is faith, it is a weak faith. There is 
a conviction that the Bible, in its entirety, is essential to Protest- 
ant Christianity. In its most extreme form this belief affirms 
that the literal acceptance of each statement of the Bible is 
essential to salvation. From that extreme the sense of the 
importance of the Bible varies until the opposite extreme is 
reached, where the contents of the Bible are valued no more 
than any other book. Some ask if the former be not the safer 
belief. It is a belief which grows out of a religious spirit as the 
other does not, but it works as much injury to the intelligence of 
man as the latter to his religious nature. It inevitably provokes 
reaction, and reactions never fail to injure the’ truth intended to 
be conserved. 

As has been stated, there is a conviction that the Bible, in its 
entirety, is essential to Protestant Christianity. Does this con- 
viction carry with it a clear knowledge of what it implies? 7. ¢., 
as to the actual relation between the Bible and Christianity ? 
Not always. Christianity is the religion of redemption through 
Jesus Christ. The man who accepts Jesus Christ as Redeemer 
and King is a Christian. Some prefer to put King first; rather 
Redeemer should come first, for the proper kingship does not 
begin until the redemptive work has become operative in a man’s 
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life. Thus Christianity has for its vital essence redemption into 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ. In the Bible the redemption is 
represented at the first as deliverance from human oppression, 
human injustice, physical pain, disease and want ; later the idea 
rises to deliverance from moral evil, bondage to sinful habit, 
alienation from God, always ascending until it culminates ina 
likeness to God, a participation in the divine nature, when man 
shall have escaped the corruption which is in the world through 
lust. The Bible is thus a record of the genesis of the idea of 
redemption and of the redemptive work. As a record it is sub- 
sequent to that work and dependent upon it. Hence, if that 
redemptive process is unreal the Bible is untrustworthy. Does 
it follow if the Bible is untrustworthy the redemptive process is 
unreal? If the consequence be valueless is there reason for 
faith in the cause. The inference here is quickly drawn and not 
unnatural. 

Also the Bible has a connection quite as close with the pres- 
ent process of redemption and its future course. The Christian 
life means growth in holiness, it is the conscious obedience to 
perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. This is accomplished 
only as the believer is in fellowship with Jesus Christ, only as he 
submits himself to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, only through 
the instrumentality of the truths of the Gospel as recorded in 
the Bible. From this statement it is evident that the Bible 
is the only authoritative standard and means of redemption, 
There are two other methods of gaining religious truth which 
have not been under discussion for centuries,—the human reason 
and the church. Both have their functions, and without their 
operation the perfection of human nature is not reached. Both 
are liable to lead astray because of the vitiating influence of 
human sin. Both depend upon the Bible in matters pertaining 
to redemption. Irideed, “if the gospels were to be lost or all 
faith in their truth to perish, Christianity as a distinctive type 
of religion would perish” (Bruce). ‘There is no reason to 
believe that Christianity would for any long time continue to 
exist as an active power in the world, were the Bible to be blotted 
out of existence’. (Stearns). The conviction of the vital rela- 
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tion of the Bible to the Christian life which lies at the bottom 
of much uneasiness regarding the critical discussions is well 
grounded. This conviction is abundantly justified by the scien- 
tific theologian. 

While the conviction which lies at the bottom of much present 
sensitiveness is well grounded, we are led to ask, Is the uneasi- 
ness itself as well grounded? Without doubt it comes from the 
idea that the present trend of biblical study is in the direction of 
undermining the truthfulness, authority or inspiration of the 
Bible. On the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that Chris- 
tian scholars, including those whose teachings are thought to be 
undermining the Bible, agree in holding to the truth of the Bible, 
its authority and inspiration. In their own belief there is no 
good reason for any uneasiness which is aroused by their methods 
or teachings. Not often can there be found anything in their 
teachings which antagonizes a sound belief in the Bible. 

The question whether methods are not sometimes such as to 
excite uneasiness is one which needs a somewhat different 
answer. Just at the present time there are many assurances that 
constructive work has begun; that the period of destructive 
work is past. But, after all, ought there to have been any work 
which was simply destructive? Is the simile of tearing down 
and building up the best one? Are the processes of the intel- 
lect and of the spiritual life thus mechanical? Is it not a right 
instinct on the part of the many which calls ever and only for 
positive teaching, be it ever so little? Is not spiritual life a 
growth not a construction? Building up, edification, is a New 
Testament simile, but the conception there is of a living growth. 
Is not the true process that of giving the mind and soul the more 
important positive truths in vital form, leaving them to time, and 
letting them in their proper development displace the error which 
needs to be overcome? It seems that there has been some dis- 
regard of the principles of intellectual and spiritual growth, and 
the sensitiveness regarding the present discussions has some 
foundation in this disregard. It concerns methods of the pre- 
sentation of the subject rather than the subject itself. The 
scholar who puts the “errors” of the Bible at the front, or who, 
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with flamboyant banner, charges upon an obnoxious theory of 
inspiration frequently has himself to thank that he is misunder- 
stood. 

The normal method of progress is not that of wrenching or 
driving forward into new truth or life. The Spirit of truth does 
his work not with observation. ‘Men are not argued out of 
beliefs which they were never argued into,” is the saying of a 
sage. Truth wisely stated will act mightly. This generation is 
earnestly seeking truth, and will accept much fresh truth respect- 
ing the Bible and its teachings if wisely presented. It is a deli- 
cate task to bring one person or many, a class of men, and much 
more a generation of men, from a narrow view of Scripture, of 
revelation or of redemptive processes to a broad view. It isa 
case of the “cure of souls” quite as much as that of the pastor 
in dealing with the members of his church and congregation. I 
believe that our generation is rightly sensitive to the touch of a 
teacher when he is harsh. This sensitiveness may indicate a 
somewhat morbid condition, and this is additional reason why 
the touch should be gentle. Souls are more sensitive than 
bodies. A child in sickness dreads the harsh touch of an occa- 
sional physician. The physician may have in mind the good of 
the patient and think that he will inflict no real injury. He is 
apt, however, to retard recovery, to limit needlessly his own 
power for good. . 

Therefore those who have it in their lot in any way to help 
forward the present study of the Bible will do much to quiet any 
sensitiveness as to their labors, if they will appreciate the deli- 
cacy of the process of leading a great body of Christian believers 
to a broader and richer appreciation of God’s word; if they 
should have a keener appreciation of the difficulties of the trans- 
ition; if they would put forward the more essential elements of 
teaching, and trust the Spirit of truth to lead by hisown ways 
into the secondary truths. 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


Some Recent Addresses in the Field of Comparative Religion.—The Ameri- 
can Society of Comparative Religion announces the following series of papers 
for its monthly meetings from January to May: January 29, Rev. J. M. 
Meeker, Ph.D., Topic, “The Theistic Idea;” February 26, Rev. C. R. 
Blauvelt, Ph.D., Topic, ‘‘ Theosophy and Christianity Irreconcilable ;’’ March 
26, Rev. R. H. McCready, Ph.D., Topic, “Buddhism ;” April 30, Rev. Wm, 
H. Lawrence, Ph.D., D.D., Topic, “ Thibetan Buddhism.” 

The meeting in May is the annual meeting, and will be addressed by the 
Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., on a topic to be later announced. These meet- 
ings are held in the rooms of the University of the City of New York. 

The following course of lectures on the Religions of Japan is delivering 
at the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, by the Rev. Wm. Elliot 
Griffis, D.D.: I. Primitive Faith in Dai Nippon; II. Shinto, the Way of the 
Gods; III. Confucianism in its Japanese Form; IV. The Introduction of 
Northern Buddhism; V. Riyobu, or Mixed Buddhism; VI. Buddhism in its 
Missionary Development; VII. Buddhism in its Doctrinal Evolutions; 
VIII. Christianity of the Seventeenth and Nineteenth Centuries in Japan. 


Comparative Religion in American Universities.—An article on “‘The Need 
of Systematic Study of Religion in America” in the February number of 
‘THE BIBLICAL WORLD stated that there were six institutions in America 
where Hierology could be studied. Since the preparation of that article 
and in consequence of its appearance the information has been obtained 
of two other universities to be added to the number above mentioned. Brown 
University has included in its corps of instructors William Byron Forbush, 
Ph.D., as Instructor in Comparative Religion. In addition to the course in 
Comparative Religion, instruction in the Philosophy of Religion and in the 
Christian Religion is given in the Philosophical department, while the Profes- 
sor of the Semitic Languages lectures on the Rise and Spread of Islam. 

Boston University claims to have the oldest permanent chair of ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Theology and the History and Philosophy of Religion” in America. It 
was established under this name in 1874, and has been occupied from the 
beginning by President William F. Warren. A printed outline of lectures 
under the title of ‘The Religions of the World and the World-Religion” has 
been prepared, and is furnished to the student. The subject is divided into 
three parts: I. The Religious Phenomena of the World Historically Consid- 
ered. II. The Religious Phenomena of the World Systematically Consid- 
ered. III. The Religious Phenomena of the World Philosophically Consid- 
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ered. Itissaid of this course of lectures that ‘ Missionaries on furlough have 
repeatedly expressed their high appreciation of its value. It has helped to 
make some of the best missionaries now in the service of the church. It has 
rooted and grounded the faith of many a wavering mind.” 


The Origin of Zoroastrianism and the Avesta.—From M. Darmsteter’s re- 
cently issued third volume of his Avesta translation we select some passages 
which illustrate his theory of the historical origin of this book and the religion it 
contains. It need not be added that this bold theory has by no means gained 
universal acceptance amongscholars. ‘ At avery ancient period in Media, the 
Magi priesthood elaborated, upon a naturalistic basis similar to that found in 
the paganism of India, Greece and Rome, an original system, whose principal 
traits were dualism, the limited duration of the world, the resurrection, the 
cult of the pure elements, and the morality of labor. This system, perhaps 
not free from Semitic elements, spread from Media into Persia, and prevailed 
there under the Achemenidz. That was Zoroastrianism properly so called. 
No direct monument of it remains, though it is known to us indirectly by the 
inscriptions, by the testimony of the classics, and by the monuments of Neo- 
Zoroastrianism, which adopted its dogmas, but expressed them under a form 
peculiar to it which makes a complete renovation of religion.” 

“The three centuries which followed the invasion of Alexander were a 
period of political and moral chaos. Anarchy reigned equally in minds and 
provinces. Zoroastrianism did not perish; the creed, the cult, and the mem- 
ory of Zoroaster remained ; but as there was no sacred book, whose authority 
could be imposed (whether it be that such a book never existed, or that it had 
perished) there was no Zoroastrian orthodoxy. But it turned out that Alex- 
der, in breaking the barriers between East and West, had opened the way for 
the conflict of religions and of systems. The religious question was the order 
of the day, and took an importance which it had never had until then. Bud- 
dhists and Brahmans in the Eastern provinces, Greeks and Jews, established 
en masse in the West and in small colonies in all the provinces, must have 
more than once exchanged their views with Zoroastrians, and a propaganda, 
either voluntary or unconscious, aroused new light and new disquietude in 
every conscience and every mind. They had to choose between religions— 
formidable choice ; for ‘at the day of great account (at the day of Resurrec- 
tion, Yasna xxx., 2) we receive the reward of the instruction we have adopted.’ 
In the systems which from the four quarters of the globe spread into Persia, 
whether they aspired to conquer it, or filtered in by the gentle and irresistible 
action of daily commerce, Zoroastrianism found at the same time elements of 
repulsion and of attraction. Buddhism and Brahmanism were revolting to its 
practical and moral ideal, the one by the inertia of its asceticism, the other by 
its indifference to the affairs of the soul, both by the emptiness of a cult com- 
posed of superstitious practices, and last in the idolatry of Devas who had 
nothing to say to the conscience.” ; 
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“Greece and Judea, on the contrary, brought a number of instructive nov- 
elties. It was not the Greek Olympus and its statued inmates that quickened 
the sympathies of the adorers of Ormazd. Already Herodotus and Aristotle 
had recognized the identity of Ahura and Zeus, which the Sassanide were 
destined later to proclaim on the voc. But it is the philosophy of Greece more 
than its religion which stirred Iranian thought; not indeed all Greek philoso- 
phy, but Platonism, which was there also, as in Western Asia, ‘the bond of 
alliance between the East and Greece.’ And that which in Neo-Platonism 
beguiled the thinkers of Mazdeism, was what, at the same epoch, beguiled 
the Hellenizing Jews, namely, that Divine Intelligence, that Logos, detached from 
Divinity and interposed between it and the world. It was also that 
intelligible world, that world of ideas, heavenly and invisible prototype 
of mundane reality. We have seen how the world passed through an ° 
intelligible period before entering into sensible reality, and how in the 
train of the Iranian Logos, Vohu Mané, and in imitation of him, the 
other Amshaspands detach themselves to share the government of the soul 
and the world. Whatever may be the dryness and stiffness which scholars 
have given to the expression of the new conception, and whatever the schol- 
astic rigor they have spread over all Mazdeism, one cannot refrain for all that 
from admiring the good practical sense and spirit of moderation which pre- 
sided at the choice of divine abstractions and at their movement; and when 
we take into consideration the Eons of the Gnostics and the Sephiroth of the 
Kabbala, which, though going out from the same point and set in motion by 
the First Intelligence, were engulfed in mystic nihilism, we shall understand 
why and how Mazdeism, alone with Christianity among all the religious sys- 
tems influenced by Plato, deserved to live.” 

‘Judaism offered to the Zoroastrians, in a quite different order, some sug- 
gestions not less fruitful. The Jewish book answered a certain number of 
questions to which Zoroastrianism had as yet no answer, or which it had never 
dreamed of putting. It borrowed from Judaism its solutions, and even its 
frame. We have seen how the Creation, the Deluge, the Patriarchs, the 
Division of Races, and Revelation found their Zoroastrian transcripts. It 
is possible that even the idea of the Aveséa, of a revealed book, had been sug- 
gested by the Bible. The world had arrived at the hour when a religion 
without a book was no longer possible. This voluntary and conscious imita- 
tion showed itself yet otherwise than in the borrowings we have noticed; it 
showed itself even in the division of the Avesta. That division of the twenty- 
one Nasks into three series: Data or Law, Gathas or Metaphysics, Hadha- 
mathra or Mixed Subjects, is the classic division of the Old Testament ; the 
Data corresponds to the Tora, the Law; the Ga¢has to the Nebiim or Proph- 
ets; the Hadha-mathra to the Ketdbim or Mixed Writings. When Islam 
likened the Zoroastrians to ‘‘ Peoples of the Book,” it gave proof of a deep his- 
toric sense, and had solved before us the problem of the origin of the Avesta.” 
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“Thus was framed in the first two centuries of the Christian era by an 
academic process, by a work of reasoning and reflection, a new religion which 
did not essentially differ from the ancient religion, which was nothing other 
than that religion; but brought up to date, put into accord with new needs, 
armed against some and fortified by loans from others. Neo-Zoroastrianism 
presents the first example of that eclectic method later applied with so much 
success by derived sects, and which consists of fusing with its own doctrine 
the principal doctrines of the rival systems, in such a fashion as to present a 
greater whole, heir of all the truth, and of which the other systems seem no 
more than the partial reflex. Zoroastrianism was rich enough on its own 
proper ground to adopt all these novelties, and to adapt them without injury 
to its own proper physiognomy, and there are few examples of religious bor- 
rowing so harmoniously cast into the primitive mould.” E. B. 
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Wotes and Opinions. 


“Bring Us not into Temptation,’’ Matt. 6: 13.—This petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer perplexes every one sooner or later. Its meaning is difficult to grasp, 
especially when taken in connection with such a passage as Jas 1: 13, “Let no 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth no man.” Yet certainly the latter 
passage is true—God does not lead any one into temptation, however much 
he may for chastening and discipline cause him to pass through ¢ria/. The 
distinction made between temptation and trial is a valid one, although the 
English versions of the Bible do not distinguish the terms, but use the word 
temptation for both. 77za/ means to place a man in such a position that he 
must make a choice between good and evil. Temptation includes with the 
opportunity to choose good or evil, an objective inducement and a subjective 
inclination to choose the evil. We today use the term temptation in this bad 
sense, as the writer James used it in his epistle, and it gives a wrong concep- 
tion therefore when one reads or speaks of the 7emptation of Christ, or of the 
Christian who is to “count it all joy when he falls into divers ¢emPtations,” or 
of God “bringing us into ¢emptation.” In all these cases, and many others 
in the New Testament, it is the idea of ¢via/ only, of testing the character, and 
thus developing it. The distinction as regards the petition in the Lord’s Prayer 
is clearly brought out by the Editor of the Sunday School Times ina recent 
number: “If God leads us by a path where we have to fight in order to triumph, 
he does not tempt us to do evil, but he calls us to resist and overcome evil. 
It is quite proper for us, in a sense of our weakness, to pray to God, “ Bring us 
not into temptation ;” but, on the other hand, if God [nevertheless] sees best 
to lead us where we are necessitated to fight evil, we are to be encouraged by 
the thought of the possible gain of all this. ‘Count it all joy, my brethren, 
when [in spite of your prayers to be kept away from the fight] ye fall into 
manifold temptations [in the path of duty], knowing that the proof [or testing] 
of your faith worketh patience.” There is no discrepancy between the peti- 
tion “ Bring us not into temptation,” and the declaration that we may “count 
it all joy” when our course brings us where we have to encounter temptation.” 


The Origin of the Semites.—Professor Sayce explains, in the Sunday 
School Times for January 27, the supposition now quite generally adopted con- 
cerning the origin of the Semites. According to the Old Testament, the Arabs, 
the Aramaeans, the Assyrians and the Israelites all descended from Shem. 
The Arabic, Aramaean, Assyrian and Hebrew languages form a linguistic 
family intimately bound together by a common pronunciation, grammar and 
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vocabulary. Language, however, is no test of race, as may be seen from the 
fact that the Negroes in America speak the English language. Because a 
man speaks a particular language we cannot infer that he is related in blood 
to another man who speaks the same language. Ethnologists therefore find 
it difficult to define what is meant by the “Semitic race.” But it seems to be 
agreed that in the modern native of Arabia we have the purest example of a 
Semite. The peninsula of Arabia is geographically cut off from the rest of 
the world, and its inhabitants are consequently protected from admixture with 
other races, while they appear for the most part to belong to the same ethono- 
logical type. Moreover, it is the quarter of the earth where, so far as we know, 
Semitic languages only have been spoken from the remotest times. In Arabia 
the Bedouin type is that which may be regarded as most truly and character- 
istically Semitic, and it is the type to which the majority of the Jews conform, 
as did also the ancient Assyrians. Since the beginning of history the type has 
existed in northern and central Arabia; and since it is in this region that 
Semitic dialects alone have been spoken, it becomes probable that here was 
the primitive home of the Semitic race. The old monuments of Chaldea 
confirm this. Even those who hold that the Semites primarily emigrated from 
the northeast rather than from Arabia admit that this was in an unknown and 
prehistoric period, and that Babylonia was the “first center of Semitic life,” 
and the seat of the dispersal of the Semites so far as they are known to his- 
tory. That the primitive Semite was a nomad is admitted by all, and the 
nomads were constantly passing over into agriculturists with settled habitations, 
cultivating the land, and living in villages and towns, as the early biblical 
history records of the Israelites. 


Tel-el-Amarna and the Pentateuch.—This subject is valuably discussed by 
Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., in the Mew York Independent of February 1 and 8. 
He says the far-reaching influence of the- Tel-el-Amarna tablets on all ques- 
tions touching early Hebrew literature is not easily exhausted. Clay, written 
on while soft, and then baked or sun-dried hard, is probably the oldest writing 
material in the world for records designed to be kept. We may assume for a 
certainty that it was at the disposal of Moses (familiar with the elaborate sys- 
tem of documentary register practiced in Egypt) throughout the wilderness 
sorjourn. Wet clay of some sort was always to be had, and with a skewer 
by means of which to trace the characters upon it the writing material was all 
at hand. The oldest Hebrew words for “write"’ (safhar and kathav) meant 
originally to “engrave.” It is repeatedly said in the records of the “Ten 
Words” of the Covenant that they were “written on tables of sfone,”’ probably 
because that was a more dignified material than the ordinary writing tablet, a 
slab of moist clay. Again, the Mosaic laws commonly run in short paragraphs 
of from one to four verses, see Lev. 19g and Deut. 24. A tile of brick with 
from one to four written surfaces would easily accommodate such compositions. 
And this would help to explain the great lack of arrangement conspicuous in 
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the laws of the wilderness sojourn. If the keeping of the tablets in their 
proper groups were laxly observed, and their first incorporation in continuous 
manuscripts were conducted without closely critical care, we see at once how 
likely such derangement would be. This applies especially to Deuteronomy, 
but the lack of digestive order is largely exemplified also in Exodus, Leviticus 
and Numbers. Num. 7 is a special example, where every head of every tribe 
is catalogued with his votive items, in six verses, as we now divide them, iden- 
tical in every phrase and word, twelve times over. This is simply and naturally 
explained by the view of tablet records. The originals would be analogous to 
receipts from the Sacred Treasury, given to the head of each tribe, each with 
its date duly inscribed ; and a duplicate of each document would probably be 
kept in the Treasury itself. From this the first copyist would reproduce the 
entire file, names, dates and all. So Gen. 5 appears to have been written on 
a tablet or tablets. Further, abrupt transitions and /acune would result from 
portions of the tablets becoming marred or chipped off. Dr. Hayman then 
argues at length for the Abrahamic authorship of Gen. 14, the external evi- 
dence for which he supports by showing how the matter could be admirably 
disposed upon a clay brick of a certain size, leaving out the glosses of a later 
redaction. The incorporation of such tablet records, the primitive units, into 
connected narrative sections, and these again into larger wholes, such as we 
call “books"’ of the Old Testament, was probably a work of ages. Each 
such book has a long redactional history, and instead of being as late as the 
latest redactional feature it contains, it must De considered to be in its elements 
other than the earliest of the signs from which its date is deducible. 


Views of Jesus held by Reformed Judaism.—In the /Jewisk Quarterly 
Review for January, a magazine which represents Reformed Judaism in Eng- 
land, one of the editors, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, reviews M. J. Savage’s Jesus 
and Modern Life, a Unitarian work published last year in Boston. It has not 
been customary for Jewish editors to notice or review books which do honor in 
any way to Jesus, either as divine or as simply human. Mr. Montefiore says 
no English-born Jewish scholar has proved himself competent to review 
Mr. Savage’s book, nor does he consider himself so. Yet, he says, 
“any critical attempt to determine the true character and teaching of the most 
important Jew who ever lived—of one who exercised a greater influence upon 
mankind and civilization than any other person, whether within the Jewish 
race or without it—is surely qualified for a notice in a magazine devoted to 
Jewish history, literature and religion. A book dealing with the teaching of 
a Jew whose life and character have been regarded by almost all the best and 
wisest people who have heard or read of his actions and his words as the great 
religious examplar for every age, is surely a friori, as we might say, worth 
the attention of Jewish readers. That members of his own race have mainly 
constituted the exiguous minority which dissent from the judgment of the best 
and wisest people as to the moral and religious value of his life and teaching, 
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renders it a Priori again, one would imagine, all the more imperative as well 
as interesting that they should carefully study the question, read the book, and 
then, if truth so be, maintain with knowledge and acumen their dissentient 
opinion.” 

Mr. Montefiore seems to concur with the Unitarian writer in denying the 
infallibility of Jesus’ teaching, also his sinlessness, the miraculous conception, 
and his working of miracles. Yet he defends the originality of Jesus against 
the “ Jewish authors who sometimes write as if there were an antecedent improb- 
ability in his having made any big religious or moral step in advance.” But 
why should he not havedone so, heasks. ‘‘ You can lay down no fixed rules and 
conditions according to which genius is born. There is no antecedent improb- 
ability in a religious genius having been born in Palestine some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. . . . Some Jews seem to think that Jesus is a sort of made-up: 
character, a hero of a novel, who never existed in flesh and blood. Now, apart 
from the critical unlikelihood and extravagance of such a theory ; apart from the 
fact that the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels is not a consistent character, and 
is therefore not a fictitious one; apart from the fact that the ideal of the 
reporters would hardly have suggested much which they report, Mr. Savage’s 
words have great weight: ‘Some great power there was eighteen hundred 
years ago, to change the face of the civilization of the world. Great results do 
not come from nothing.’ A religious teacher might, I suppose, be called original 
who combined and collected together the best elements of religion existing in 
his time, emphasized those most important and fruitful, developed them, drew 
out their implications, and rejected or ignored other elements which either did 
not harmonize with the first, or which, though he and his contemporaries may 
have been unaware of it, belonged in reality to a lower level and an outgrown 
age. I am inclined to believe that herein to a great extent lay the originality 
of Jesus.” 

Further, the Jewish reviewer disagrees with Mr. Savage’s statement that 
“there is hardly a saying of Jesus in the Gospels anywhere which, so far as 
ethical or spiritual teaching is concerned, was new.” In the sense that they 
had never been spoken before, Jesus’ doctrines may not have been new, but 
“in the history of a given religion a doctrine may be regarded as new which 
emphasizes, expands and draws out the implications of some casual saying or 
term, the full bearing and value of which had not previously been realized and 
understood. For example, it is possible that the counsel, ‘ Die to live,’ comes 
from a pre-Christian era; but as a new and definite doctrine it may with pro- 
priety, I should imagine, be ascribed to Jesus.’ Again, he agrees with Mr. 
Savage in holding that “first of all stands out in the life of Jesus the fact, per- 
haps unequalled anywhere else in the history of the world, of what I can but 
call the God-consciousness of the man.”’ As to how far Jesus was interested 
in the moral and religious welfare of the Gentile, Mr. Montefiore writes: “I 
think we may truly say that Jesus had an enthusiastic love for the poor and 
the miserable and the outcast, among whom and for whom he lived and taught ; 
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aa love, too, for the sinner so long as that sinner was neither proud nor hypo- 
critical; but whether he consciously and deliberately extended his thoughts 
_and care to the nations without Israel, seems rather doubtful. It is, however, 
probable that what he saw and what interested him in his own people whom 
he loved, was not their Jewish descent or their Israelite privileges, but their 
‘common humanity, and their relationship as men and women to the divine 
Father.”" Nor does he understand why Jews as such should not accept their 
characteristics of Jesus as accurate. 

When Mr. Savage writes: ‘‘We must frame Jesus in the lights and habits 
of his age, and give him a background of the world that was around him, and 
judge him in the light of these,” Mr. Montefiore deplores the fact that the 
Unitarian author, and others, do not know those habits and beliefs more inti- 
mately and at first hand, but instead accept “the customary babble of the 
text-books,” such as the misconception that the Pharisees’ notion of God was 
that of a “far-removed, awful being, King, Master, Judge, jealous, demand- 
ing absolute and exact obedience to the ritual law;"’ similarly, the current 
ideas as to the popular eschatology of that time are pronounced vague and 
inaccurate. He holds with Mr. Savage that Jesus taught the permanence of 
the Jewish law. Also, that in regard to such deep questions as the nature 
and origin of sin, Jesus merely accepted the simple notions current in his day. 
As to the official claims of Jesus, Mr. Montefiore says: ‘‘ It seems to me that Mr. 
Savage is perfectly right in concluding that Jesus supposed himself to be ‘ The 
Messiah.’ . . . Jewish critics are usually disposed to animadvert strongly 
upon the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah. For either, they say, he knew that 
he was not the Messiah, but pretended that he was, in which case he was a 
deceiver; or he thought that he was the Messiah, although he was not (for he 
did nothing which the Messiah has to do), in which case he was self-deceived, 
and therefore not an inspired teacher or an ideal pattern of goodness and relig- 
ion. I am not sure whether this second deduction is true. After all, Isaiah 
and most of the other great prophets were equally wrong as to the Messiah and 
the Messianic age. All believed in their imminence, and yet none seemed 
disappointed by the mistakes and errors of his predecessors. It is true that 
none of them supposed that he was himself the Messiah, but I do not know 
that this makes the delusion worse, or the teaching less religious. And cer- 
tainly the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah, however unfounded and however 
disproved, did not seem to exercise any corrosive or warping influence upon 
his character. He was not puffed up by vanity or self-assertion or conceit. 
He remained pure and humble and loving to the last. He conceived himself 
only as the servant of God.” 

The quotations from this review are thus extended because it is a matter 
of great interest to know and see that one school of Judaism is coming to an 
appreciation of the historic Jesus, in his purity, wisdom, love and strength. 
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Spnopses of Fmportant Articles. 


THE NINETEENTH CHAPTER OF ISAIAH. By T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft for 1893, I. 

The nineteenth chapter of Isaiah is here discussed, not only as to author- 
ship, but also, having reached the conclusion that it is the work of different 
authors, to solve the question how the later compiler has come to group the 
different portions together. 

The conclusions reached are largely identical with those of Duhm’s 
recently published Jesaia, although quoted from manuscript prepared before 
that appeared. Verses 18-25, with Duhm, are considered to be not the work 
of Isaiah. They belong much later, as shown by their reference to the Jewish 
settlements in Egypt in the early Greek period. Verses 1-4 and 11-17 are 
probably the work of Isaiah, and the “hard lord” referred to is Sargon, who 
did not indeed invade Egypt, but defeated the Egyptian army at Raphia in 720. 

If the authorship of Isaiah is rejected, as there is some reason for doing 
on the ground of style, then Assurbanipal may well be considered the tyrant. 
He actually subdued Egypt in 662, following Esarhaddon’s conquest in 672. 

Why then did the compiler join vss. 18-25 with 1-4 and 11-17? Probably 
because he thought the tyrant referred to was Artaxerxes Ochus, king of 
Persia, who captured Egypt in 343, thus bringing the two passages near 
together in time. In fact, if an exact fulfilment of vs. 4 is sought, it can best 
be found in Ochus, who filled Egypt with Persian garrisons, plundered the 
temples, insulted the sacred animals, and cruelly oppressed the Jews. 

Verses 5-10 were not written by Isaiah. They were probably introduced 
here to take the place of a genuine passage of Isaiah’s work which had 
become illegible. The reasons for rejecting the Isaianic authorship are the 
prolixity, and the fact that these details have nothing to do with the prophetic 
burden, but seem like the work of a later rhetorician, the connection being 
likewise improved by their omission. Also, there are undoubtedly non- 
Isaianic words in the passage. It is true, on the other hand, that words are 
found here which are usually considered Isaianic. But this difficulty is met 
by doubting the Isaianic authorship of the parallel passages quoted. It is also 
commonly thought that Job 14:11 is a quotation from vs. 5. On rythmical 
grounds, however, vs. 5 is probably the quotation. Still vss. 5-10 have a certain 
fitness here, and show that the editor did his work intelligently. 


The peculiarities of chapter nineteen have long been recognized. Nearly all 
critics, however, including Cheyne himself, have up to this time assigned them to 
‘Isaiah, although with some hesitation. 

The contribution before us, while not decisive, and proceeding wholly on internal 
grounds, is suggestive and will arouse discussion. G. R. B. 
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THE BABYLONIAN EXILE. By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, in The New World 
for December, 1893. Pages 601-611. 

The great question of the Exile was,whether the Jews would be able to 
assert themselves against the surrounding heathenism. They could do so 
only as they carried through the reformation, which had been inaugurated by 
the prophets. They were fortunately able to retain the community of life 
that was necessary, for they were allowed to live together permanently in 
groups. And although the kingdom was departed, they maintained an organ- 
ization, by reverting to the old aristocracy of the tribal leaders. The religious 
cultus of course fell into abeyance, but the religious life seems rather to have 
been stimulated by its absence. The institution of the Sabbath was retained. 
The word took the place of the sacrifice. The beginning of the Synagogue 
appeared, and the Sabbath took on a distinctive character, which it had 
scarcely had before. In connection with this grew up other marks of separ- 
ateness. The old custom of circumcision, never formulated into law, now 
became the peculiar mark of Judaism. 

This obstinate self-assertion of the people was strong in the early years of 
the captivity, because of the expectation of the people of a speedy return to 
their own home. But the fall of Jerusalem was a crushing blow. The sever- 
ance from the land seemed to be complete. At this point prophecy came to 
the rescue. Ezekiel’s threatening messages had been fulfilled, and the people 
were ready for his promises of hope. Ezekiel finds the hope in his new 
doctrine of individualism. The unrighteousness of the nation has brought 
about calamity : now the righteousness of the individual is the condition of the 
restoration of the whole. This is the step in the transition from prophecy to 
law. ‘The old ideal is the kingdom founded on justice : the new ideal is the 
theocracy founded on holiness. It is because the priests of the high places 
polluted the land, that they are degraded to be servants of the sons of Zadok. 
In his development of the cultus, Ezekiel is only in harmony with the spirit of 
his time. It was the only field in which the people were left free, and without 
the Priest-prophet, the religious progress would have been in that direction. 

Ezekiel belongs to the peaceful period of the Exile. With the disturb- 
ances preceding the fall of Babylon, a new prophetic note is struck. The 
advance of Cyrus was not understood by the exiled Jews. They looked for a 
deliverer from Zion. A Persian conquerer only mocked their hopes. But 
the second Isaiah takes a larger view. If Israel be freed by Cyrus, it is but a 
proof of the world-power of Jahweh. He has banished Israel for her sin, but 
she has repented. In contrast with the heathen, Israel represents the cause 
of right, and this is the pledge of victory. ‘The prophet is led by the 
desolation of his people to think concerning its indestructible, eternal essence.” 
He finds this in the teaching, in righteousness, in truth, that is in the religion 
of Jahweh. And from the conception that Israel is the guardian of the truth, 
the prophet teaches that a world-mission is imposed upon her. And so the 
Exile begins the transformation of a national into a world religion. The 
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Messianic King merges into the servant of Jahweh. Israel is to overcome, not 
by the sword, but by the word. She suffers, because the apostles of the truth 
always suffer. But her suffering is regarded by God, and in the future the 
glorified servant shall divide the spoil. So the Isaiah of the Exile sees the 
true significance of pain and suffering in religion, and reveals the meaning of 
the Exile as ‘a death which led to life, and a deluge which became a 
resurrection.” 


The article presents admirably the principles for which Ezekiel and the second 
Isaiah severally stood. It shows these prophets as a product of their times, yet with a 
message to their times—the two-fold point of view from which every great personality 
must be considered. With regard to the particular religious developments of the 
Exile, many would not agree with Wellhausen. Especially, it is probable, that 
circumcision had its full legal significance in the earlier times. T.G.S. 


Zu Hosea XII. Von Dr. E. BEERS, in Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft for 1893. Heft II, pages 281-293. 

The article is a new attempt to arrive at a correct interpretation of this 
passage by a more careful analysis and examination of the verses separately, 
with special attention to its numerous historical allusions, by which a conclu- 
sion may be reached as to the sources on which Hosea relied in his allusions 
to the incidents of Jacob's flight and return. Hosea, in his preaching to the 
stubborn Israelites, finds for them, in the story of Jacob, a warning and a 
hope. Jacob for his sins had to flee from his home, and his years of service 
with Laban were a season of purification, he receiving no reward for his ser- 
vice except only a wife. But on condition of obedience, he is promised a 
return from exile with the blessing of God. So must the Israelites, for their 
sins, go into exile. For the return from exile, Hosea, to make his picture 
more striking, passes over the return of Jacob from Haran and uses the 
Exodus from Egypt for his illustration, and to do this he uses in the same 
verse the names Jacob and Israel. Their great ancestor fled under the name 
of Jacob, but returns under that of Israel. But as the figure is carried out 
by the Exodus from Egypt instead of Jacob’s return from Haran, there is 
necessitated a double use of the name Israel. Jacob goes into exile, and it is 
in his service for Rachel that the true Israel appears. He returns from 
exile in his descendants, the nation Israel. Jacob, by repentance and confes- 
sion of sin, obtained forgiveness and a return. But the Israelites refuse to 
acknowledge their sins. Therefore as God, by the hand of his prophets, 
brought Israel out of Egypt, so now, by the same means, he threatens them 
with a return. As they act otherwise than their ancestor, Jacob, in refusing 
to repent, so must they expect other treatment from God. 

The way in which Hosea has used his historical material requires some 
reconstruction of the chapter and raises a question as to his sources. Yet in 
its thought and for the purpose for which Hosea intended his address, it is a 
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single and well-connected address. The principal questions as to the histori- 
cal material are raised by verses 3-4. Is Jacob’s weeping to be referred to 
the incident at Bethel in his flight, or to Peniel? In Genesis it is not men- 
tioned with either. It is here placed immediately after his prevailing over 
the angel. But immediately following comes his finding God at Bethel and 
receiving the promises. Was this then on his first or second visit to Bethel? 
It is best referred to the former. And as the words, “In his strength (or 
manhood) he had power with God,” may refer to his years of faithful service 
with Laban in atonement for his sin, rather than to the struggle with the 
angel at Peniel, the mention of the angel here and the weeping may also 
belong to the first visit to Bethel in his flight, the prevailing over the angel 
being the prevailing by prayer and repentance. The conclusion then is 
summed up in the last three paragraphs, that Hosea seems not to have known 
that the struggle occurred at Peniel and after the meeting with God at 
Bethel, and that as the struggle in Gen. 32:24-32 is not from J, (possibly 
from E) since it does not agree with the conception in 32:10-13, which is 
certainly from J, and since an incident, the weeping, is mentioned, not found 
in the latter passage, Hosea seems to rely on some account to be inferred, 
other than these. 


The main points of the verses in question are correctly stated in the closing para- 
graphs, but the inferences from them may be questioned. The assumption that we 
must find a basis for all the historical references in some one incident as at Bethel in 
Jacob’s flight, and then because neither J nor E is full enough to answer to all the 
references, to infer that Hosea had before him some other account, is of a piece with 
much of the analytical work of the critics, which assumes that all men write accord- 
ing to certain fixed laws, overlooking the fact that many writers, and especially ser— 
monizers (and the chapter in question is a sermon) when in need of an illustration, 
range over the field of history and fiction, select what material suits their purpose 
regardless of its source or sources, arrange it or mix it careless of chronological order, 
add a little of their own invention if they like, or in any other way shape it to illus- 
trate and enforce the point they wish tomake. May not Hosea have been such a writer ? 
If so, can any argument as to his sources be based on this material ? 

D. A. W. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


Sunday School Work.—We give below an outline which those who are 
studying the International Lessons of the present six months will find helpful 
in preparing for the Institute examination, which takes place June 30. 

The Material in Genesis 1-25.—In the chapters covered by the lessons 
of this first quarter, even a cursory examination shows the development of two 
main lines of thought. In a study of the whole book the more complete 
development of these lines would be apparent. These two ideas are charac- 
teristic of the two great agencies ordained and established by Moses before 
his death, viz., the Priestly and the Prophetic. 

The culmination of the Priestly work will be found later in the covenant 
made with Moses at Sinai and in the legislation respecting worship and life 
there communicated, but the teaching of the Pentateuch (the first five books 
of the Old Testament) shows that there was a gradual leading up to the cove- 
nant and the institution of these laws. 

If then we look through the chapters of Genesis which form the subject of our 
study during the months of January, February and March, we find that three 
preliminary steps are indicated, all of which lead forward to the great event 
narrated in Exodus 19-20.'_ These are (1) The story of the creation of man 
which culminates in a covenant made with Adam (in accordance with which 
he is made ruler over the world), and in the establishment of that great insti- 
tution, the Sabbath. 

(2) A connecting outline presented in ‘the genealogical table of the ten 
antediluvians. 

(3) The story of the Deluge which involves a new beginning in the human 
race, and which culminates in the covenant with Noah and the establishment 
of the ordinance concerning the shedding of blood. 

_ (4) A second connecting outline including the ten post-diluvians to Abra- 
ham. 

(5) The story of Abraham’s separation from the rest of the world, his set- 
tlement in Canaan, and most important, the covenant with Abraham and the 
establishment of the stitution of circumcision. Then will be found to follow: 

(6) A connecting outline from Abraham to Moses. 

(7) The covenant at Sinai with Moses and the children of Israel, and the 
giving of the Mosaic law. 

The preceding skeleton indicates the order and purpose of the material 


* The references to chapters and verses are intentionally omitted, in the hope that 
the student will insert them for himself. 
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from the point of view of the priestly work which Israel as a priestly nation 
was commanded to undertake. 

But Israel was to be a prophetic (teaching) as well as a priestly nation, 
and as such its institutions, its literature and its leaders must “speak for God,” 
must warn the people of their sins, and encourage them to right doing. 

Looking at this portion of the Book of Genesis, from such a point of view, 
-what do we find ? 

(1) An account of the creation of man; the world prepared for him ; every- 
thing provided ; woman given him as a companion; and a life of perfect hap- 
piness and innocence. 

(2) An account of the trial to which man must be subjected in order that 
he may undergo moral development; his failure to meet the test resulting in, 
the entrance of sin, separation from God, expulsion from the garden. 

(3) The beginning of crime, a brother killed by a brother, an of course, 
the consequence of the first sin. 

(4) An account of the growth of the line of the murderer; the building of 
cities, the centers of iniquity ; the introduction of music, sensual in its influence ; 
the invention of weapons of war for cruelty and .bloodshed ; the beginning of 
polygamy, all this the result of sin. 

(5) The account of still greater increase in wickedness, which now becomes 
so great that mankind must be punished and indeed destroyed from the face 
of the earth. How shall the punishment be wrought? Through the deluge 
which shall punish the world for its sin and purify the world of its iniquity. 

(6) The story of the growth of the world’s inhabitants from the stock of 
Noah, until again wickedness prevails and the cry of it ascends to heaven. Again 
punishment is inflicted, this time in the confusion of tongues, which confounds 
the language of men and leads to their dispersion throughout the world. 

(7) Humanity thus scattered draws no nearer to God; a new step must be 
taken ; a single man is selected, Abraham, from Ur of the Chaldees, is led by 
the Divine Spirit away from home and country into a new land. Every step 
made is under the guiding providence of the Deity. Every mistake is followed 
by punishment, but is overruled by Providence. 

(8) In pursuance of the Divine plan that through one nation the world 
should be blessed, Isaac is miraculously born. His movements are also under 
the direct guidance of a higher power. 

(9) Of Isaac’s two sons, Jacob and Esau, the former is selected, perhaps 
on account of certain qualities which he possessed, and in spite of the crook- 
edness which he manifested in many ways. 

Thus far our lessons bring us. The great teachings of this prophetic 
material are: 

(1) The direct divine guidance of hasnt ancestors of the Israelitish nation 
and faith. 

(2) The presence of sin in the world ; its all pervasive character and the 
suffering and punishment which are in every case its consequence. 
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It is not difficult to realize the fundamental character of all this material. 
Up to this time there is no reference to the regal factor which is also to play 
a part in the development of the chosen people. The priestly.and the pro- 
phetic factors are here emphasized. Only when Israel shall becomea nation 
and shall have a king will the third factor appear. 

The three great ideas, therefore, which develop themselves are: 

(1) The preparation made from time immemorial for the legislation to be 
given at Sinai. 

(2) The over-ruling providence of a Supreme Being who is intimately 
acquainted with and intensely interested in every human action. 

(3) The dire consequences of sin, introduced in the earliest times, increas- 
ing with marked rapidity, bringing ruin again and again upon man, as race 
and as individual. 

College Institutes —The demand for work in colleges in the form of Bible 
“Institutes” is increasing. At Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill., the students 
and Faculty recently united in holding an “Institute” upon the subject of 
the Book of Genesis. The work was directed by Professor E. T. Harper of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. He was assisted by President James E. 
Rogers of Blackburn University, Professor Albert Hurd of Knox College, 
and by various pastors of the city. During the present month a similar meet- 
ting, taking another Biblical subject, will be held at Lake Forest. Among 
the speakers are Professor Bissell of the Chicago Theological Seminary, Pro- 
fessor Thomas of Lake Forest, Dr. Thos. C. Hall of Chicago, and others. 

At the State University of Indiana, at Bloomington, Ind., an “ Institute” 
will be held in March under the general charge of Dr. C. F. Kent of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The subject chosen is Hebrew Poetry. The speakers 
cannot yet be announced. To aid colleges in arranging for these “ Insti- 
tates,” a series of specimen programs has been prepared, and Dr. Kent has 
been detailed to conduct all “Institutes” in the neighborhood of Chicago, or 
where a circuit can be secured making it possible to attend several colleges 
in succession. Some of the suggested programs are as follows: 

HEBREW PoeETRY: 1. The Characteristics of Hebrew Poetry; 2. The 
Hebrews as a Nation of Poets, and Palestine as a Home of Poetry; 3. The 
Earliest Hebrew Poetry (Gen. 49; Deut. 32, 33; Judges, 5); 4. The Problem 
of the Book of Job; 5. The Structure of the Book of Job; 6. The Form and 
Thought of the Song of Songs; 7. The Teaching of the Book of Ecclesiastes ; 
8. The Lyric Element in Hebrew Poetry, illustrated by selected psalms. 

THE PERIOD OF THE EXILE.—1. The Internal Causes of the Exile; 
2. The External Causes of the Exile; 3. The Life of the Exile; (a) litera- 
ture (Isaiah, Ezekiel); (b) the external life; (c) the great ideas. 4. The 
Return from the Exile. 
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Work and Workers. 


PROFESSOR PHILIP BERGER, a staunch Lutheran, is to succeed the late 
Ernest Renan in the chair of Semitic languages in the College of France. 


REv. ROBERT D. WILSON, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Chaldee and Old 
Testament History in the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Penn., 
is to visit Egypt and the Holy Land during the next six months. . 


REv. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D.D., who, thirteen years ago, assumed the 
pastorate of the American church in Berlin, Germany, has resigned from that 
charge because of personal duties which call him back to America. His 
work as American pastor in that city was large and successful, and he will be 
greatly missed by the students from this country resident there. Dr. Stucken- 
berg has recently issued a valuable book entitled “The Age and the Church.” 


THE valuable library of printed books of the late Dr. Philip Schaff is to 
be given over to the Union Theological Seminary of New York City. The 
manuscripts and papers are to go into the hands of his son and literary 
executor, Rev. D. S. Schaff. He also, jointly with Dr. S. M. Jackson, is to 
take charge of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, and to keep it abreast of the 
times by issuing new editions thereof as the progress of investigation and 
study require. 


AN advance step of large importance to the Christianization of China has 
now been taken by the National Bible Society of Scotland. The Society is to 
reproduce the Gospel of Mark in Chinese, with short notes to make the nar- 
rative intelligible to those people. Surely nothing is more necessary or effect- 
ive in spreading the Gospel than to put its sacred records directly into the 
hands of the people, and allow them to make their own discovery of its 
exalted and exalting facts and truths. 


A BIBLE INSTITUTE was recently held in Illinois Colfege, Jacksonville, 
Ill., under the charge of the Young Men’s Christian Association. The subject 
of the Institute was the Book of Genesis, and it was conducted by Professor 
E. T. Harper, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, assisted by Rev. Jas. E. 
Rogers, President of Blackburn University ; Professor Albert Hurd, of Knox 
College, and pastors of the city. The opportunity and the teaching were 
highly appreciated by the students and by the people of Jacksonville. 


Rev. HENRY STAFFORD OsBorRN, of Oxford, Ohio, died February 2, at 
the age of seventy-one. When a young man, only five years after gradua- 
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tion from Union. Theological Seminary, in 1851, he visited Egypt, Asia’ 
Greece and Italy, carrying on surveys from which he later made maps of 
those countries as helps in biblical study. These maps, published at Oxford, 
Ohio, are today hanging on countless walls throughout the country, doing 
valuable religious service. He also published several works upon Palestine, 
mainly of a geographical nature. 


Rev. JoHN P, GULLIVER, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Christianity and 
Science in Andover Seminary, died January 25, closing a useful life of seventy- 
five years. He was a successful city pastor for many years, and for a period 
also the President of Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. It was in 1878 that he 
received his appointment to the Andover chair, since which time he has faith- 
fully performed his Seminary duties. He did not, however, accept the views 
with which the name of Andover has in the past few years been asso- . 
ciated. His death removes one more of the older members of the Andover 
Faculty, Professor Tucker having gone to the Presidency of Dartmouth 
College. 


Every Bible student has long been familiar with Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, which form a highly interesting and instructive 
introduction to the whole Old Testament history and literature. A new 
edition of this work has just been published, thoroughly revised and rewritten, 
under the new title Zhe Bible by Modern Light. What is of more importance, 
however, since this work has long been in our possession, is a new, parallel 
series by Dr. Geikie, upon the New Testament. The first volume of this new 
series has just been issued (James Pott & Co., New York, $1.00), covering the 
Gospels, and designed as a companion volume to the author’s Life of Christ, 
written years ago. Both series together, treating of the entire Bible, will 
make an excellent help to Bible study for lay readers. 


A SPECIAL “Session for Post-Graduate Study” was held at Knox College, 
under the charge of the Alumni Association, for ten days in the early part of 
February. The courses arranged were for the study of the Bible. Rev. 
Principal Caven, D.D., gave four lectures upon Introduction to the Life and 
Epistles of Paul. Rev. Professor Gregg, D.D., two lectures upon the History 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. Rev. Professor MacLaren, D.D., four 
lectures upon an Examination of Dr. DeWitt’s What is Inspiration? Rev. 
Professor Thomson, three lectures upon the Historical Preparation for Chris- 
tianity. Rev. J. J. A. Proudfoot, four lectures upon Homiletics. Rev. Pro- 
fessor Thomson, four lectures upon Jeremiah and his Prophecies. In addition 
to the lectures upon these several subjects, there was much free discussion of 
them, in which all participated generally. 


THE Bampton Lectures for 1893 have just been issued by Longmans, 
New York. They contain the long anticipated discussion of /nspiration by 
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Professor W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., of Oxford University. The treatment, 
however, is not a dogmatic one, of which kind we have had more than enough 
during the past few years, but is an historical one, as the sub-title shows: 
Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical 
Inspiration. No more important contribution to the study of the subject has 
been made. In the midst of all the agitation over this difficult biblical prob- 
lem, Dr. Sanday has done much to illumine and point the way to the right 
conception of what Inspiration, as applied to the Bible, has meant in the past 
and should mean in the present. One who is in earnest to arrive at the true 
view of Inspiration will not fail to purchase and thoroughly digest this 
volume. 


THE first volume of Dr. Alfred Resch’s new work entitled Aussercanon- 
ische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien (Extra-canonical Texts parallel with 
the Gospels) has appeared, treating of textual criticism and sources, the texts 
themselves to occupy a second volume. The idea of the author is to gather 
together from the Primitive Christian literature outside of the New Testament 
all material which may be considered parallel with the material of the four 
Gospels, with a view to the better understanding of the literary origin and 
growth of the Gospels, and a solution of the Gospel problem. Dr. Resch’s 
previous work issued several years ago, entitled Agrapha, is a very useful 
one in the same field, bringing together the sayings attributed to Christ which 
are found in the patristic literature but not in the New Testament. Both sub- 
jects are of great interest, and Dr. Resch’s work is of high value, although one 
may wish to place one’s own estimate and draw one’s own conclusions upon 
the material exhibited in these books. 


A MOST interesting course of lectures on biblical themes is now in progress 
at Philadelphia, given under the auspices of Princeton College by arrange- 
ment with the pastors of the city. They are delivered Sunday afternoons, 
weekly, and are twelve in number, as follows: (1) Supernatural Religion, 
by F. L. Patton, D.D., LL.D. (2) Reason and the Bible, by Professor W. B. 
Greene, D.D. (3) Religion and Learning, by Rev. J. O. Murray, D.D., 
LL.D. (4) The Unity of the Pentateuch, by Professor W. H. Green, D.D., 
LL.D. (5) Moses and the Critics, also by Dr. Green. (6) The Bible and 
the Monuments, by Professor J. D. Davis, Ph.D. (7) Messianic Prophecy, 
by Rev. Chalmers Martin, A.M. (8) The Organic Unity of the Bible, by 
Professor Gerhardus Vos, Ph.D., D.D. (9) The Formation of the New 
Testament, by Professor G. T. Purves, D.D. (10) The Testimony of the 
Spirit to the Bible, by Professor DeWitt, D.D., LL.D. (11) The Inspiration 
of the Bible, by B. B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D. (12) The Bible and Christian 
Experience, by Rev. Wm. M. Paxton, D.D., LL.D. 


THE Chicago Society of Biblical Research held its regular Midwinter 
Session at the Grand Pacific Hotel on the afternoon of January 20. Rev. 
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Thomas C. Hall read a paper upon the term Faith (/és¢is) in the Pastoral 
Epistles, the purpose of which was to show that even in this late portion of 
the New Testament (and much less in the earlier portions) the term is not to 
be understood in the sense of a regula fidei, a formulated body of Christian 
belief, but in the sense of an individual confidence and trust in God or Christ ; 
it is belief in the subjective and spiritual sense, rather than in the objective 
and intellectual sense. Professor O. J. Thatcher discussed the Authenticity 
of Matthew 28:19: “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” The authenticity of this baptismal formula was questioned on the 
ground that the New Testament records of the generation of history which 
immediately followed this command give no indication that this baptismal 
formula was used ; it seems not to have come into general use until the second 
century. And the authenticity of the command itself, to make the Gospel 
universal, was questioned on the ground that the original apostles seem never 
to have made an effort in that direction, and it was only after fifteen years 
time that Paul arose to take up that command and fulfil it. The subsequent 
discussion indicated a strong sentiment against the adequacy of the evidence 
and arguments adduced. Professor F. H. Foster, a guest of the Society, by 
invitation read a paper upon the Legitimacy of the Use of Second Peter for the 
Interpretation of First Peter 3 : 19, regarding Christ's preaching to the spirits 
in prison. The view was presented that such a use was not only legitimate, 
but threw a great deal of light upon the uncertain meaning of the passage in 


question. 
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Book Reviews. 


Vom irdischem Gut. Vier biblischen Ansprachen uber Luke 12:13-34. VON 
Dr. BERNHARD WEISS. Pp. 45. 

These four expository sermons, which are well worth reading as sermons, 
contain an uncommon explanation of the parable of the rich fool. Most 
find in this parable nothing more than a powerful presentation “in concrete 
lively form” of “a moral commonplace.” Dr. Weiss thinks that we must 
go deeper. The context shows that our Lord has just to all intents and pur- 
poses been offered the Messianic crown. He had been applied to as the 
highest authority in Israel, and had refused to entertain the application, 
because he could not be judge and arbiter until he had become Saviour and 
Redeemer. When he proceeded to utter this parable, the thought of his 
poor people was still in his mind. ‘ He knew only too well how this people 
on which had been bestowed the best of blessings, that many prophets and 
kings had desired to see and had not seen,—this people which hoped that it 
had found in him the goal of its wishes, was moving toward a more terrible 
disappointment than the farmer experienced in the night of his decease, 
because it strove only to collect earthly treasures and not to be rich toward 
God.” This striking exposition, which need not exclude that usually adopted, 
deserves careful consideration. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled from the four Gospels, being Zhe 
Diatessaron of Tatian, literally translated from the Arabic Version and 
containing the Four Gospels woven into one story ; with an historical and 
critical introduction, notes, and appendix. By the Rev. J. HAMLYN HILL, 
B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1894. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Company. 8vo, pages8+379. Price, 
$4.20. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to this book, which puts before the English 
reader an ancient work whose discovery in very recent times—or to speak 
more exactly, whose publication, since the existence of the manuscript in the 
Vatican Library had been known since 1719—has been regarded by scholars 
as one of the highest importance in its bearing on the criticism of the gospels. 

In his article on Tatian in the Smith & Wace Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy, Professor Fuller begins the section on the Diatessaron with the sentence, 
“The history of the recovery of this work is sufficiently romantic.” But when 
that sentence was written the Diatessaron itself had not been published, and 
the most interesting chapter of the romantic history was, in a sense, still to be 
written. From the days of Victor, Bishop of Capua, who died A. D. 554, until 
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the year 1888 the Diatessaron itself practically disappeared from view, though 
evidence that it had once existed, or was even still in existence, did not wholly 
perish. 

In 1836 there was published at Venice, from two manuscripts discovered 
in the monastery of S. Lazarro, what was believed to be—and is now known to 
be—an Armenian Version of a Syraic commentary of Mar Ephraem, a Syrian 


‘Christian of the fourth century, on the Diatessaron of Tatian. This publica- 


tion in a language little known to European scholars attracted little attention. 
In 1876 Dr. G. Moesinger of Salzburg, published a Latin version of the Arme- 
nian work. Even this, however, escaped notice for several years, Dr. Ezra 
Abbot being the first to call attention to it. In 1881, Professor Zahn, employ- 
ing the evidence of Ephraem as published by Moesinger, and the quotations 
in the Homilies of Aphraates, published a reconstruction of the text of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. Zahn’s work led Ciasca, one of a guild of scholars attached to 
the Vatican Library, to examine an Arabic manuscript preserved in that 
library, which, according to the statement of the scribe made at the end of the 
manuscript itself, was the Diatessaron of Tatian, and to announce his intention 
of publishing it. In 1886, before he had been able to realize this purpose, a 
second Arabic manuscript, similar to the Vatican copy, but furnishing addi- 
tional valuable evidence tending to establish the identity of both, was brought 
to light in Egypt, sent to Rome, and made accessible to Ciasca. On the basis 
of these two manuscripts, Ciasca published in 1888 the Arabic Diatessaron 
with a Latin version. This publication makes it impossible to doubt that 
Tatian’s work was based upon four gospels, and that these four were the 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John that we have to-day. 

The present work of Mr. Hill contains (1) an introduction, telling in full 
the story of the Diatessaron briefly sketched in the preceding lines, (2) an 
English version carefully conformed to the Arabic text of Ciasca, with a mar- 
gin showing the portion of our gospels employed by Tatian at any given point, 
and (3) a series of valuable appendices as follows: I. A comparative table 
showing section by section the contents of the Arabic Diatessaron, Zahn’s 
reconstruction, Ephraem’s commentary, the Codex Fuldensis of Victor's Har- 
mony, and three modern harmonies; II. An index of passages of the gospels 
in the Diatessaron ; III. Various readings of the Arabic Diatessaron; IV, V, 
VI, VII. Classified lists of the events of the gospels as contained in the Diates- 
saron; VIII. Principal allusions to the Diatessaron in ancient writings; IX. 
Note on Zahn’s order as compared with that of the Arabic manuscripts; X. 
Text of Ephraem’s quotations; XI. Modern Literature’ 

It is not our present purpose to offer a critical review of Mr. Hill's work—this 
we hope to do later—but to call attention to it as putting before New Testament 
students whose ignorance of Arabic prevents their making full use of Ciasca’s 
work, as well as to all to whom the earlier literature is inaccessible, an approxi- 
mately full presentation of the facts respecting this most interesting ancient 
work, E. D. B. 
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A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, 
of the University of Chicago. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
12mo, pp. 312. 


This brief sketch of the Early Church treats in ten chapters: the Con- 
dition of the World in Apostolic Times; the Expansion of Judaism; the 
Spread of Christianity; the Church in Jerusalem during the first fourteen 
years; Breaking the Jewish bonds; the Burning Question, that is, the relation 
of Gentile and Jewish Christianity; the Best Years of Paul; the Last Years 
of Paul; the Opposition to Christianity, both by Jews and heathen; then 
Authorities, Government and Worship, with a conclusion pointing out some 
lines of post-apostolic development in the Church. : 

. The heart and body of the book is the work of St. Paul. which includes 
nearly two-thirds of the whole (pp. 89-273). Preceding this we have an 
account of the Roman-Greek world, in which the gospel was to spread, and 
of the Judaism of the Dispersion, which was a fore-runner of Christianity 
among the Gentiles. 

This introductory account is very clear, jnteresting, and suggestive. It 
shows that the popular statements still heard about the Gospel spreading 
fast because heathenism had lost its power, are not true. Christianity did 
more than occupy a religious vacuum. As a matter of fact it spread in 
opposition to a revival of paganism, which included more and more the 
learning, culture and power of the Empire. Peasants, priests and philos- 
ophers were met by post-apostolic Christianity all in the ranks of orthodox 
heathenism. The chapter on the expansion of Judaism also calls attention 
to a link in the development of the church too little noticed. Thatcher 
dedicates his book “to my teacher, Professor Adolf. Harnack ;" and from this 
part of his work on the influence of Harnack is frequently visible. He 
makes prominent Hellenic Judaism as the great stepping stone from Jewish 
Christianity to the Gentile world. We think, however, that Thatcher (p. 32) 
goes too far in saying “many heathen became proselytes. They were circum- 
cised, observed the whole law,” etc. The number of Gentiles who submitted 
to circumcision seems never to have been very great. It was a horror and 
utter disgust to Greeks and Romans; hence the vast majority of Jewish 
proselytes were women. They were never regarded as of equal standing 
with native Israelites, and it is hardly correct to say they “lived entirely as 
Jews.” 

Passing to the apostolic history proper we find a very fresh narrative, 
touching with sure hand the leading features of life and teaching. The only 
drawback felt in reading these glowing pages is the questionable influence of 
Ritschl’s theology, of which Harnack is an intense advocate. Such a tendency 
leads Thatcher to shrink from recognizing the miraculous in the New Testa- 
ment. He says of the vision of Peter (Acts 10:9 ff.) “it required a great 
deal of supernatural machinery to bring him to preach to a heathen” (p. 40). 
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That sounds like Horace and his “nec Deus ex machina.” Of Peter’s escape 
through an angel's help it is said, “in a remarkable way (he) escaped.” Of 
the destruction of Jerusalem it is remarked, “it was believed that Jesus had 
foretold its destruction” (p. 302). The Holy Spirit saying, “Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul,” it is “wrong to attribute to some supernatural and 
uncommon manifestation” (p. 118). The Holy Spirit forbidding Paul to enter 
Bithynia (Acts 16:7) is described as “again something intervened, which 
closed the way” (p. 164). Harnack’s teachings about the “charismatic” 
church are fully applied here, so that all the inspiration of New Testament 
Apostles and writers is declared to be nothing more than the spiritual 
enlightenment common to all belivers. It was but the highest expression of 
the Christian consciousness of the time. Was there any objective element in 
such revelation? Probably not, for Thatcher continues: “What room or 
place was there for the thought of a special inspiration which should give its 
possessor an absolute authority?" (p. 289). Such an extreme view leads 
further to the statement that the Old Testament was “forever done away” 
by Paul. The mediatorship of Christ is minimized, for every believer has 
“the same deep, strengthening intercourse with God which Jesus himself 
enjoyed” (p. 72). Then the old ear-mark of Ritschl’s teachings “no meta- 
physics in religion” is given its place. Under this Kantian theology even 
the divinity of Christ fades away as an unsubstantial figment, for Thatcher 
says, borrowing from Hatch, “the oneness of Jesus with the Father in love, 
will, and purpose was replaced by a oneness in substance”’ (p. 306). 

Space does not permit us to dwell upon the many excellences of this 
sketch of the apostolic church. No better book has appeared on the 
subject in America; and that is the reason why we have ventured the rather 
to indicate some points which the student must receive with due caution. 

H. M. Scort. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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